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The Week. 


= Maine Republicans nominated Governor Conner for re-eleetion, 
and adopted a series of resolutions, some of which were almost 
long enough for political treatises on their respective subjects. 


Their character may be gathered from the opening sentences of 


the first, second, and fourth, as follows: “ The United States consti- 
tute a nation and not a mere confederacy,” * Citizenship is na- 
tional,” ** Most kind and fraternal relations should be cultivated 
between all sections of our common country.” None of them are of 
any importance until we come to the eighth, which contains a vig- 
orous “ demand that in the resumption of specie payment the prom- 
ise of the national Government be kept in an honest, straightforward 
manner, and that no backward or sideway step be taken.” The 
ninth opposes any radical change in the navigation laws, and “any 
further land-grants or subsidies for railroads by the general Govern- 
ment.” The tenth aftirms that ‘*the States of South Carolina, 
Florida, and Louisiana were fairly and legally carried by the Re- 
publicans at the November election of 1876 tor State and national 
tickets.” The rest relate to local affairs. Ex-Governor Chamber- 
lain, now president of Bowdoin College, proposed the adoption of a 
rather mild resolution of approval of Mr. Hayes, which was met by 
another declaring that the failure of the Government to reeognize 
Packard and Chamberlain placed it ‘in the humiliating attitude of 
surrendering to rebels.” A somewhat stormy debate followed, but 
Mr. Blaine acted the peacemaker by enquiring, *‘ Shall one man be 
compelled to swallow the opinions of the other? Shall not each 
have the liberty to cherish his own?” and moved that both resolu- 
tions be put upon the table, which was done, and the Convention 
harmoniously adjourned. The Democratic Convention, which met 
on the 14th, adopted a platform of only three resolutions, of no spe- 
cial import, and nominated Mr. J. H. Williams for Governor. 





The State of Virginia in 1871 provided for the payment of two- 
thirds of her indebtedness by inducing her creditors to accept bonds 
with coupons receivable for taxes. These bonds amount to about 
$20,000,000. The remainder of her debt, about $10,000,000, was 
left unprovided for until some settlement could be effected with the 
new State of West Virginia. Upon this portion of the debt no in- 
terest is now paid or has been for some time, although no one dis- 
putes its justness, and it is held principally by widows and orphans 
whose money has been invested in it by order of the State courts. 
In 1872 the Legislature repealed the bill which provided for the re- 
ceipt of the coupons for taxes. A case was immediately made up, 
however, and decided in favor of the bondholders, and, despite ener- 
getie efforts subsequently made by Governor Kemper and others to 
get rid of a portion of this debt by some short and practical method, 
the bondholders have persistently held on to their bonds, have paid 
their taxes with the coupons, and have stubbornly refused to eon- 
sent to any new bargain with the State. For some time past it has 
been evident that the answer to the question, What shall be done 
with the public debt? would probably be the rock upon which fae- 
tions would split at the next Democratic Convention, especially as 
Mahone, one of the aspirants for the Governorship and described as 
an aggressive and energetic man, had declared that the creditors of 
the State must be made to agree to a readjustment of the debt. 


When the Convention met on the &th the delegates, more than 
1,400 in number, had become so excited upon the subject of the 
State’s indebtedness that even the mention of the words debt and 
taxes acted wpon them like a red rag, and it was almost im- 


possible to transact any business. The temporary ¢ 
tempting to express an opinion upon the exciting ther 
ally howled down and compelled to desist. After a three 
bulent session, Colonel F. W. M. Holliday, a Winchester lawver 
strong opponent of repudiation, was nominated for Gove 


aid. however, of Mahone and his followers, and an 


plank, not a very strong one, Was put into the platfort It should be 
added that Holliday is said to be opposed to any increase of 
though without it payment of the State’s debt is impossibl 


is no excuse whatever for the repudiation fever wl 
obtained so strong a hold upon the farmers and planters of \ 
The debt was legally contracted, and the taxes ar 
The unanimity with whieh all hands disclaim the dis 
jeet of repudiation, and the earnestness with which 
time a large number are advocating ** read) ” 
entirely consistent with honor, is most absurd. Experi 
ever, is fast teaching us that a State's sense of h 
sarily include the idea of pay ing its debts 

The Georgia Constitutional Convention hi 


holders of the State what appears toe be 


repudiating all the securities in dispute. From. the 

in the newspapers, it seems that this was not done u nN 
misunderstanding of the nature of the bondholders’ elai 
Inatter was thoroughly discussed, and many of the le 


the State opposed the repudiating clause. 
to the rescue of the repudiators, and declared 
were inherently void, having been issued by a‘ usu 


ment. ‘Toombs probably knows what some of his constituents do 
not know, that there is no principle of publie law and morals bette 
settled than that, for purposes of credit, the govert nt of a State 
is continuous ; and that in civilized communities, when one el 

interest sueceeds in ousting another, even though that oth 

have been revolutionary and illegal in character, the utmost « 

taken by the incoming power to protect the rights ef creditors who 
have relied on the promises of the de facto rulers. Of course the 
idea that the earpet-bag governments Were illegal or revolutionary 
is absurd. On the same ‘grounds demagogues of the Toombs stripe 


might advocate the repudiation of the national debt on their old 
theory that the Union ceased to exist on the secession of the 
Southern States—as, indeed, we have no doubt they would if they 
got a chance. The main question now for the holders of the 


ties of such States as Minnesota and Georgia is, What can be done 


about it? There seems to be no resource except open and persistent 
exposure. Debtors who refuse not only to pay their debts but to give 
their creditors a hearing, are no better than common cheats, whe 


ther they be individuals or States; and as such they ought to be 
exposed and disgraced throughout the civilized world. It ought te 
be known by every one who has a dollar to invest, and by every 
emigrant who thinks of seeking 
Atlantic, that, in addition to the usual risks he runs, there is in such 
States as these one more—that the sense of good faith is benumbed, 
if not dead, and that he is making himself one of a community of 
swindlers. As we suggested some time ago, the Stock Exchange 
ought to wipe the securities of fraudulent States off their lists, as 
they do those of swindling corporations. 

If the Republican party expects to hold on to the workingmen 
by demagogical tactics it must make up its mind to go a great deal 
further than it proposed to go in the Ohio platform. Conventions 
or mass-meetings of workingmen have been held in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and perhaps in otber 
places within the last ten days, and some of the speeches made and 
resolutions adopted show the feebleness, from a labor-reformer’s 
point of view. of the Ohio Republicans’ attempt to meet the issue. 
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lvantage than by reading carefully and reflecting 

poh the newspaper reports of these workingmen’s meet- 

On Friday | Senator Conkling returned from Europe on the 

\ md was welcomed by a band of patriots, among whom 

ties me of our most prominent appraisers, postmasters, 

hers, gaugers, and inspectors. It shows how little the new 

civil-serviee rules have cooled political zeal that the first man to 

climb over the side of the ship and welcome back New York’s Fa- 

orite Son was no less a person than Mr. Silas B. Duteher, the ap- 

er, lately reduced to slavery by his exelusion from participation 

in ward polities. Mr. Conkling is described as being “ the picture of 

health,” and must be in good spirits, too, for he came up the bay 

mall American flag to the accompanying delegation from 

the Custom-house and Post-office. He conversed very kindly with 

the reporters, complimented the captain of the ship on his behavior, 


if somewhat ungrammatical meteoro- 
logival prediction that he had made to him—that “ the further we 
get from Europe and the closer we approach America we will have 


md repeated an interesting 


no fogs.” And so, he continued, it was, “ for as we neared our own 
oil the American bird seemed to seatter the nebula with its wings, 
iL sunshine settled on our heads.” Inthe evening the Sena- 
tor was serenaded and made a speech, which was printed in full in all 
the papers of Saturday. He dwelt with feeling on the dangers to 
Which he had been exposed on the stormy deep, when, as he beau- 


and eter 


tifully described it, he had been * tossing in chill winds and rains on 
foaming seas, sometimes in the sweep of polar currents,” and ex- 
eratitude to the North German Lloyds, their officers and 
men, for his safe return; declared he was never so proud of his 
and that he had been “ amazed to find so 
in foreign institutions. He then compared, in a brief 
but masterly way, English civilization with our own, pointing out 
that we were ahead in hotels, while in rapid transit London was 
more advanced than New York. He next referred tothe magnanim- 
itv of Germany and the Germans in their dealings with France, and 


Pres ed his 
COUTLITY a when abroad ; 


little to envy” 


ea glowing picture of General Grant in Europe, predicting that 
the honors now lavished upon him would not wipe out ‘a jot of his 
Americanism,” or make him anything save the ‘same upright, 
American, without cant or palaver—the same modest, 


unpretending citizen ’ he has ever been. 


downright 


(ne W. B. Moore, Chief of the Special Agents of the Treasury 
Department, was recently removed from office for cause, notwith- 
tanding President Grant had made a particular request that he be 
Moore conceived that Gen. H. V. Boynton, the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, had a hand in his dis- 


retained. 


inissal, and accordingly published a statement accusing the latter of 
rreptitiously procuring papers from the files of the Department 

: to himself (Moore), and then seeking to blackmail him by 

tl] tening to publish them. Gen. Boynton replies that he has 
er had any communication with Moore directly or indirectly ; 
that he has never received any papers relating to Moore from the 
Treasury Department, and that Moore’s removal from 
eflice Was caused by the diseovery of papers showing that while the 
mingo affair was under investigation by the Senate, Moore 


con ed with Babeoek, Whitley, and Nettleship (afterwards of 
sate-burglary notoriety), to kidnap an obnoxious witness, a citizen 
of Khode I d, and carry him off to Texas on a false charge of 
murder; that Moore actually manufactured the aftidavit of the 


lleged murder, and with it obtained from the Governor of Rhode 
La requisition to arrest and remove this person, intending to 


ation. 
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When these 
documents were found by the present Administration, Moore was 


keep him in custody till the investigation was ended. 


wil imc lys r ‘ 1 it ; 9° . } + . +} 
summarily discharged, and it has since transpired that ke was the 


discoverer of the notorious * Bristow conspiracy” to blacken the 


name of General Grant Ivy vetting up an unnecessary prosecution of 


the distillers, and wickedly precuring the indictment : f the Presi- 
dent’s private secretary. That Moore’s correspondence with General 
Grant was largely if not chiefly instrumental in bringing about the 
retirement of Secretary Bristow from the Cabinet and of Bluford 
Wilson from the Treasury, and the removal of all persons who had 
distinguished themselves in any way in bringing the Whiskey Ring 
to justice, is now generally believed in Washington. It is to he 
hoped that General Boynton will make a fuller disclosure of these 
facts in the interest of historical truth. Cabinets have been unmade 
in other times and places by spies and informers, but by none, 
Within our recolleetion, of so low a grade as this one. 

One of the movers in the kidnapping affair, according to Gen. 
Boynton’s statement, was Gen. Babcock, the negotiator of the San 
Domingo treaty. When this officer of the army was under indict- 
ment at St. Louis, an “interview ” with General Sherman was pub- 
lished in one of the newspapers of that city, in which the General 
was reported as saying that he did not believe Babcock was guilty 
of complicity in the whiskey frauds; but whether he was or not, he 
would have to answer those charges at some future time before a 
tribunal where the technicalities of the criminal law would not avail 
him. This was accepted by the public as an intimation that his 
character as an officer and a gentleman, and his fitness to hold a 
permanent command over others, would be reviewed by a military 
court. So much time has since elapsed as to suggest that possibly 
the tribunal alluded to was the Last Judgment. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the whole world has joined in a conspiracy to crush an 
innocent and obseure person of the name of Babeock, by connecting 
him successively with the whiskey frauds, the Washington safe- 
burglary, the Black Friday conspiracy, false measuring of street 
pavements, and the kidnapping of a witness on a false charge of 
murder; and it is of some importance to the mora/e of the army and to 
the character of future graduates at West Point that the standard 
of fitness for a military commission should be something higher than 
ability to steer clear of the penitentiary. Gen. Babcock should be 
either vindicated or cashiered ; and if the superior officers of the 
army cannot find an excuse for beginning the task, it will be incum- 
bent upon Congress to take the initiative. 


An important engagement with the Nez-Pereés took place on 
Friday, this time within the limits of Montana. The Indians had 
retreated from General Howard’s front to the Bitter Root Mountains 
by way of Elk City. They crossed into the valley of the Big Hole, 
and encamped on the northern edge of the prairie of that name on 
the night of the &th inst. Here they were overtaken by General 
Gibbon’s command, consisting of 150 soldiers and 382 citizen volun- 
teers, and were attacked in camp at daybreak on the 9th. Their 
foree amounted to 350 warriors, of whom a large number were sur- 
prised and killed in their teppees or wigwams. Nevertheless, with 
remarkable bravery and discipline they continued the fight all day, 
assuming the offensive, but disappeared in the night. Forty of their 
dead were counted on a portion of the battle-field. The troops, too, 
suffered a heavy loss—namely, seven officers, fifty regulars, and ten 
volunteers, of whom the killed numbered twenty-five. General 
Gibbon was among the wounded. He was joined on the 11th by 
General Howard, upon whom the pursuit will now devolve. 





It is notable that for four consecutive days during the last week 
the price of gold did not vary from 105}; that is to say, for four days 
the U. S. legal-tender note for one dollar had a gold value of $0.9501. 
The purchases of gold by the Syndicate to complete their settlement 
with the Treasury for 4 per cent. bonds had much to do in steady- 
ing the price, which otherwise would probably have fallen with the 
rates for sterling exchange. These, at the close of the week, were 
nearly down to the point at which gold can be imported without 
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loss, provided the London money market remains as low as 2 per 
eent. The Bank of England, however, lost such an amount of gold 
to Paris during the week as to harden discounts and make it probable 
that the Bank will at an early day advance its discount rate to 2 

or 3 per cent. Notwithstanding this and the fact that in our foreign 
trade the imports are steadily increasing, it is probable that within 
GO days we shall again be importing gold. The outlook for general 
trade during the autumn is encouraging. The wheat crop in the 
West is the largest ever raised, and other cereals are very promising. 
The cotton crop will also be a very large one, some estimates placing 
it above last year’s. In Wall Street the inelination among specula- 
tors is to close their eves to everything except the crops, and * bull” 
prices. Accordingly, there has been an advancing market for shares 


during the week. 





Parliament was prorogued on Tuesday until October 30, to the 
great satisfaction of the British public, annoyed as they have been 
by the recent disorderly proceedings in the House of Commons. 
The Queen's speech was divided between the Eastern Question and 
the annexation of the Transvaal. Representations to Russia detin- 
ing the “interests of the country ” had “ elicited a reply indicating 
friendly disposition on the part of that state,” so that there had 
been no oceasion to abandon the neutrality already professed by 
England. It was still possible, however, that the “rights of the 
Empire” (a bolder phrase than “interests,” but equally vague) 
might be “assailed or endangered,” in which case Her Majesty's 
Government would of course rely on the aid of Parliament in vin- 
dieating them. 





The Russians in Bulgaria seem still to be under the paralyzing 
influence of the Plevna disaster. They are waiting for reinforee- 
ments, Which have actually begun moving towards the Danube. 
Kriidener (or Latoff, who is said to have sueceeeded him) 
and Shakhovski, heavily reinforced from neighboring quarters, 
confront Osman Pasha at Plevna, but apparently shun a new 
collision. Their superior, the Grand Duke Nicholas, has re- 
moved his headquarters from Tirnova, backward, to Bulgareni, in 


the vicinity of their camps. On August 6, it is reported, 5,000 of 


Osman’s cavalry attacked the Russians in a fortified position be- 
tween Laskar, twelve miles south of Plevna, and the River Ruzhitza 

-which is rather vague, as the Osma intervenes—and were re- 
pulsed, but the Russians abstained from pursuing. On the following 
day a force of Russian infantry and cavalry made an attack on 
Lovatz (or Lovtcha), but retired with severe loss. These troops 
probably belonged to the division of Dragomiroff, which is stationed 
between Tirnova and Lovatz, while, further south, that of Mirski is 
entrenched before Selvi, thus covering the north entrance to the 
Shipka pass, which seems still to be held by Gourko. ‘The Trans- 
Balkan region, however, has been completely evacuated, and any 
renewal of operations there is generally considered to be for a time 
out of the question. 





The army of the Tzezarevitch, which has probably been some- 
what depleted in favor of that of the right, is displaying equally 
little vigor. About 60,000 ‘strong, it holds the long line of the river 
Lom and its main upper branch, the Kara (Black) Lom, from the 
Danube, near Rustchuk, to the slopes of the Balkans. The head- 
quarters of the Crown-Prince, with the bulk of the Thirteenth Corps. 
are at Katzelevo, near the east bank of the Kara Lom, eonfrontine 


Mchemet Ali Pasha’s position at Rasgrad ; the Twelfth Corps, nearer 
Rustchuk, is at Kadik6i, also cast of the river a little below the june- 
tion of the Ak (White) Lom; the First Division of the Thirteenth 
Corps occupies the southernmost position, between Osman Bazar 
and Tirnova. <A strong detachment of this division on Aug. 8 at 


tacked the Turks at Yaila, twelve miles west of Osman Bazar. and 
suffered a repulse. Cavalry attacks south of Rasgrad. about the 


same time, proved equally unsuccessful, if anything more than a re- 
connoisance was intended. Suleiman Pasha was in the me 
endeavoring to cross the Balkans through the Feredjish or some other 
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and that to a very alarming degree as reports ha 
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pass, southeast of Tirnova. Whether Mehemet Ali, strenethe 


Suleiman’s forees and by the troops withdrawn from the ¢ 
venture on an offensive movement against the army of t i ! 
Crown-Prinece, or continue to pursue the Fabian tact iList | 
by his predecessor, Abdul-Kerim, must soon beco yp t. | 
Egyptian troops under Prince Hassan are report 

movement against Gen. Zimmermann’s toi . { 1) 

against his rear. if he has aetually commenced the « ot 
that low and swampy region, in which h 

exposed to the ravages of malarious diseases without | to 


exeeute any serious military operations. Fevers are 
at the imperial headquarters at Biela—if the ¢ 


‘ 


jut however frightful the ravages of manly wart 
destructive disease may be in the camps of the two ¢ 


powers, incomparably more horrid is the aspect ef the « 
perpetrated on each other by the Bulgarian and Turkish | 
of the districts successively occupied and abandoned by the R 


or wantonly indulged in’ by irregular troops, p 

sides. The recital of these horrors is sickening 

gree, and both parties delight in pieturing them in 

make eapital by so doing. We are not going to a 

ratives in our columns, both on aeeount of their ewhastliness and of 
the uncertainty which still attaches to most of the 1 
We are fortunately so situated here that no amount ot 

proved against Turk or Bulgarian, Bashi-Bazuk or Co i. ean 
drive us into a crusade against the Creseent or an alliance against thr 
Czar; and for a mere expression of decided sympathy we ¢ 

until a eritieal sifting of the evidence and weighing of respor 


has taken place through impartial observers. As an expr of 
opinion, suffice it to say that we consider both parties tvoot 
certain amount of * atrocities.” and the aceounts on bot es to 
be grossly exaggerated and partly invented; that the history of the 
struggles between Russians and Turks, between Turks and revolted 
ravahs, between Russians and Turkomans, ete., has ta 


to disbelieve any statement of savagery in those quarters m 


cause it isapt to shake one’s faith in tl 


Lilt coodn 


that we find it natural that the blood shed in Bulg ni 
1276, when insurrection was brewing, was produ eof 

bloodshed in 1877, when the Turks were fleeing betore the Russians ; 
and that we presume the Russians to be guilty of rashly fomenting 


insurrection south of the Balkans, and the Turks of eruelly suppres 


ing or chastising insurrection when the retreat of the Russians left 
the Bulgarian inhabitants of Eski Saghra, Kalofer, Karleva, et 
armed and unarmed—to their tender mereies. Nor is flereens 
stimulated by fanaticism, fear, and revenge. limited, even in our 
times, to the east of Europe, as witness the Sepoy war, the Carlist 


war, or the Commune of Paris. 
In Asia both the Turkish and Russian armies appear to have 
The Turks about 


August 5 invaded Russian Armenia (the government of Erivan), 


assumed the offensive almost at the same time. 


crossing the Tehiadji pass, south of the high Alagoz group of moun- 
tains, and advancing as far as Alikutchak, twenty-tive miles north- 


west of Erivan. <Alikutechak was easily taken, but an attack on a 


2 ] } _ ‘ oo 
neighboring place was repulsed after a severe fight, which seems to 
have battled the further advance in the rear of Tergu off, who 
Was coneentrating at Igdvr, near the foot of Mt. Ararat. Shortly 


he frontier and advanced to 


t 

t 
Baliiklii, west-north-west of Bavazid. a portion or the whole of the 
i 


after this Russian general crossed 
Turkish invading force withdrew trom Russian territory. In 
meanwhile strong Russian detachments, all probably belonging to 
‘centre, under Loris Melikotf, had attacked variou 
points on or near the frontier river Arpa Tehai. The Turks claim 
advantages in several encounters, but nothing important is as vet 
reported from either side. An artillery duel is also stated to have 
taken place before Batum, 
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SPEECHES A’ CLEVELAND. 


4 \\ the Republican nomination 

| ( ich was briefly noticed in our last 

ndignation by a portion of the Re- 

ldaumned with exceedingly faint praise by another 

‘ oO Times calls it **a communistie tirade that must have 

member of the International Federation of Labor 

ed to hear it.” It was preceded by a harangue from 

\] ‘ of the most objectionabl tv pe, the worst parts 

ere repreduced by Judge West, although the tone he 

hat freer from demagoyvism than was the Sena- 

| diflicult to say how far Judge West was strugeling with 

( ( nd how far he is chargeable with intent to 

ttel vorse, in order to gain the votes of the rioters 

vinpathizers. We prefer to believe that he looked upon the 

s clement of society as helpless drunkards, who are to be re- 

formed not by abstaining from liquor but by denouncing the rum- 

ry ol children who have burned their hands and set the house 

on fire with explosives, and who are to be pacified by throwing all 

blame on the naught Cully wader. It is reasonable to SUppose 

t t he had no clear cones ption of his subject, since the very pith of 

his discourse is the strange notion that railroad companies should be 

rest ed by law from carrying freight at such low rates that they 

connet carn money enough to pay their employees * a just compen- 

A ft ( avo the Legislature was invoked to compel 

to lower their rates, the law of competition having enabled 

to maintain high ones. Now it is grave ly proposed to compel 

them by statute to raise their rates, the law of competition having 

forced them to adopt low ones. What Judge West proposes is, there- 
fore, to abolish railway competition. 

Whi iep trom this proj et to that of abolishing the competition 

of dal nerally is not wide. Jud rv West proceeded to take it hy 

if that he was in favor of fixing a minimum price for labor, 

juiring that this minimum price be supplemented at the end 

of each vear by a dividend out of the profits of the business. This 


rule is to be applicable to “ all who labor in the mines and upon the 
railroads,” but why it should be limited to miners and railway hands 
isnot by any means clear. Operatives in mills, factories, stone-quar- 
ries, brick-vards, printing-oflices, ete., will justly object to an aris- 


tocracy of labor in the departments of mining and railway trans- 
portation, and will claim the benefits of Judge West’s improved 
method of dealing with the labor question ; and when they, too, shall 
have been admitted to a share in them, the drayman, the ‘longshore- 
nan, the seamstress, the farm-hand, and all those who depend upon 

work and piece-work will be entitled to ask for the equivalent of 
the legal minimum for their labor, and of the statutory dividend out 
of somebody's profits. All this is of the essence of the doctrines pro- 
cl ed by the bedlamites of the several French revolutions, and 


last expression —the last before the régime of street barricades 

petroleum —is that the state must find employment and wages 

for everybody. We doubt whether Judge West contemplates so ex- 

treme a measure under a form of government whose chief boast is 

that it meddles as little as possible with the private concerns of the 

citizen. Nevertheless, he may fairly be held responsible for conclu- 
to which he logieally points the way. 

If argument were needed to refute Judge West and Senator 
Matthews, it would be suflicient to say that the world was not made 
n the way they would like to have it. Whether they could make a 

ter one by leaving out the principle of competition may well be 


med, but it cannot be doubted that that principle is part of 
law of the human race. When it shall have been so far 

rmed that the state is charged to see that everybody has em- 
plovt t and ves of some kind, it will reassert itself by demands 
for particular kinds of employment and particular rates of wages, 
until the whole framework of * reform” tumbles into ruin—that is, 


until society gets back to the starting-point at which the reformers 
began their experiment. This, however, need not, and probably 
would not, deter a new set from commencing at the same place and 
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going over the same ground. Very much taay be pardoned to the 
spirit of sympathy which looks upon all human suffering and priva- 
tien as somehow linked with bad laws or with the want. of good 
ones We should be elid to believe thiut Judge West's dangerous 

had no other inspiration, but, considering the time and 
place and the character borne by the speaker as the representative 
of his party, they call for all the censure they have received or are 
likely to receive. Sueh speeches from such men are the common 
forerunners and provocations of riots, and are of the stulf that make 
standing armies necessary in order that the world may not lapse 
again into a state where the only form of competition prevailing is 
that of the fist. 

Senator Matthews is committed by his speech to the twofold task 
of abolishing “ reckless competition ” among railways by law, and of 
providing statutory means of arbitration between employers and 
employees in respect of wages. These two projects naturally go to- 
gether, for they imply that all railways, except those most favorably 
situated, shall earn nothing, and that all laborers out of employment 
shall be deprived of the means of getting any. With competition 
abolished, the weaker members of the community are no longer per- 
mitted to offer their services at lower rates of compensation than the 
legal standard. Hence they will have good cause todemand that the 
state, Which has taken away their natural rights, shall support them 
in their enforced idleness ; and, as regards non-paying railways, that 
it shall make good all deficiencies in their earnings arising from their 
compliance with the law. Statutory arbitration between employer 
and employee is a vague and unmeaning phrase unless it implies 
enough force to bring the parties under its jurisdiction, and the exer- 
cise of such force is simply deprivation of freedom of choice to both; 
for if the employer is bound to pay the rate of wages decided upon 
by authority, the employee must be bound to work for the wages so 
deereed, even though he can do better elsewhere. This is equivalent 
to ruling out the unemployed altogether. Probably Senator Mat- 
thews’s sympathies are not so engrossed with the misfortunes of 
those who are receiving only half-wages that he can do nothing for 
those who are receiying none. The public treasury is the only re- 
source left for them. All the large streams and all the small rills 
intended to fruetify industry on the plan proposed have their begin- 
ning in the reservoir of general taxation. Taxing all for the sup- 


| port of all is a principle in which any communard of the Old World 


can serve as preceptor to Senator Matthews, and one which the 
people of Ohio should be warned not to import in any of the dis- 
guises in which candidates for office may seek to array it. Since the 


| best time to decide any question is when it presents itself for deci- 


sion, it is most fitting that the doctrines propounded in the speeches 
at Cleveland should be met now, or that active preparations should 
be made to meet them. Old party ligaments may prevent any sharp 
division in the present campaign. Politicians will stave off the en- 
counter as long as possible, but events will, in all probability, crowd 
it forward in spite of cowering parties and ambiguous platforms ; 
and the sooner the better. Let those who would abolish competi- 
tion, and throw all persons upon the public treasury for support who 
are not receiving ‘a just compensation,” range themselves on one 
side, and let all who esteem this idea a subversion of civilized so- 
ciety, and especially of the American type of civilization, take their 
places in the opposite ranks as fast as possible. 





FILIBUSTERING IN PARLIAMENT. 

i contention in the British House of Commons between six or 

seven Irish “ Home-Rulers” and the rest of the House has 
brought out in a somewhat striking way the very French character 
of what is called “the national movement” in Ireland, and will 
probably render still more difficult the creation of anything like a 
good understanding between English and Irish politicians. In the 
first place, the Home-Rulers will probably never be forgiven the 
introduction of the practice of “ filibustering ” into the House of 
Commons. Filibustering has derived some dignity in this country 
from the fact that during the slavery controversy it was made 
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use of as a quasi-revolutionary proceeding for ends so important 
that any means seemed justifiable. i 


none the less ealeulated to bring parliamentary institutions into 
contempt. 


But frequent resort to it is 


tules of procedure are intended, of course, to aid a 
legislative body in arriving at decisions. Using them to prevent 
decisions and to stop the transaction of legitimate business and to 
prevent the majority having its lawful way, by substituting a trial 
of physical endurance for one of persuading power, is a gross and 
scandalous perversion. Rules will, of course, be now and then 
used, and often pardonably used, for the temporary postponement 
of a vote; but this is a different thing from formally challenging a 
majority to see which side of the House would divide oftenest with- 
out bodily prostration. 

In this latter and extreme form filibustering has been hitherto un- 
known in England, and it has been introduced now for the some- 
what ridiculous purpose of forcing the great majority of the mem- 
bers to accept the views of a minority of seven as to the hours at 
which the House of Commons should sit. The House, on every day 
in the week except Wednesday, begins its session late in the after- 
noon, and usually sits late into the night, under the single restric- 
tion that no “opposed business” can be brought up after midnight. 
There are many plain objections to this system, the principal one 
being that a large body of the members absent themselves at the 
dinner hour, between eight and ten, and are not in deliberative mood 
afterwards. But it has the great and overmastering excellence of 
enabling busy lawyers and merchants and government officers, who 
are hard at work in the courts or in their offices all day, to serve as 
legislators without interfering with their ordinary avocations, or, at 
all events, interfering to an intolerable degree; and the advantage 
of having such men in a legislative body cannot be overrated. To 
this Messrs. Parnell and O’Donnell and Biggar, who would like to 
co to bed at midnight, and profess not to care how the House of 
Conimons is made up, object, and, not being able to win the ma- 


jority over to their way of thinking, determined to force them 


into coneurrence by the infliction of what was in reality 
corporal chastisement. Behind this there was probably another 
more powerful motive—that of pleasing their constituents by 
showing how much they could vex and ineommode the English- 
men without violating the law. The Irish voter is ef a most litigious 
temper, and there is nothing which gives him more pleasure than a 
successful game of legal chicane. Daniel O’Connell probably owed 
more of the continuance of his popularity to the general faith in his 
smartness as a lawyer, or, to use his own phrase, to the belief that 
“he could drive a coach-and-six through an act of Parliament,” than 
to any other one thing; and the discovery that he had been caught 
in “sedition” by the Crown lawyers was a disenchantment from 
which his reputation never recovered. There is, too, probably 
below this merely combative satisfaction with the tacties of their 
representatives a vague hope that by making their presence in the 
House very obnoxious and inconvenient, England may be induecd 


finally to consent to that division of legislative powers known under | 


the name of * Home Rule.” 

There is, however, a certain amount of justice in one point of the 
Home-Rulers’ case. One of the reasons why they are unwilling 
to permit legislation after midnight is, they say, that the English 
members refuse to give proper attention to Irish business: and that 
this is true there is little question. There is a great deal of legisla- 
tion done for Ireland in Parliament, and a great deal of discussion of 
Irish questions, but the proportion of English members who pay any 
attention to them or take interest in them is very small; and the 
Government is, as a general rule, sure of being supported blindly in 
any course it may please to adopt with regard to them, as long as 
it shows no sign of concession to the priests. The same thing is 
true with regard to Scotland. Very few English members have any 
knowledge of Scotch affairs, or take the trouble of forming any opin- 
ion about them; but Scotch affairs are left by the Government 
almost completely to Seotch members, who form a little council 
under the presidency of the Lord Advocate, and anything they settle 
on on purely Scotch matters the Ministry. as a rule. are willing 
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to adopt. Now, Treland differs from) England still: ‘than s 
land does, and its peculiarities of loeal feeling, and =u 
manners, Which ought to be taken into 

Which is loeal in its intention, are still less com; sible H 
lishmen than those of Seotlend. Nevertheless. not \ i 
members not allowed to frame the Trish policy of the Go 

but their opinions about it, except as the of if 
votes, are not greatly regarded. = This is, there is no que 


unfortunate state of things, of which it is quite natural for the 
Home-Rulers to complain; but, like so many other h 

its roots go far back into the past. Asa matter of fact, Lreland 
Was originally annexed to England by conquest, and the } of 
governing it without reference to the feelings of the n 
unnaturally then grew up. But it was afterwards sett! 

and the local government seized and firmly held by EF: 

Scotchmen, or, in other words, from a conquered 


colony composed tor all political purposes of men of the | 
faith and blood, and forthwith had applied to it the re 
Which the American colonies revolted. Ireland att 


mode of deliverance, but was too near home to be su 

had the curious but unfortunate experience of ob 

finally simply through the slow and irritating growth of wisd 
justice in the English mind with regard to the government of d 
pendencies. But the habit of looking at Trish qu 

English point of view, and of feeling that Irishmen d 


stand them perfectly, had become too deeply rooted in) Enytish 
polities to be readily got rid of; and when the Catholics were « 
cipated, the division among Irish politicians——the old I 


lish colonists and the natives 


feud, in short, between the Eng 
into play to furnish a ready excuse for English ignorar ut 
Irishmen want, and for the refusal of the Government to leave Irish 
affairs in Irish hands. 

At present the Home-Rulers represent not only the least intel 


more unfortunate, a portion of it which is no more willing or py 


vared to plav the game of polities in Anglo-Saxon fashion than Pan] 
| A ut 


gent and poorest portion of the Lrish eommunity. but, what is stil] 


de Cassagnae. The curse of all “national” movements in Ireland 
is that they are not national. Whatever nomenclature o 3 
may be used in them, everybody Knows that their strong: 

ence comes from Rome, and that the social and »p eu ideal 
which they aim would contain neither a really free parliament nor 
a really free press, and that political questions would in it be settled 
not by open discussion, or a fair vote, but by communications from 
the other world, transmitted through the bishops. As long, in short, 
as the bulk of the Irish people is as much dominated by priest ™ 
Huence as it is now, a real government of the English type ean 
hardly be maintained amongst them except by and through the 
good-natured and well-meaning but rather arrozant domination to 
which Irish representatives tind themselves exposed in the House of 
Commons—which is another way of saving that * elericalism ” is as 


much a eurse in Treland as it is in France and Spain, and that the 
spectacle of a Protestant like Mr. Parnell trying to play the patriot 
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under its intluence, and in responsibility to it, is grotesque as well as 


RAILROAD WAGES, 
‘* consequence of their embarrassed financial condition many of the 
I 


railroad « mpanies have reduced by ten per cent, the wages of 


their employees, and this reduction, it is alleged in some quarters, is a 
tyrannical and inhuman act, which has no complete justification in 
either economics or morals. In examining, as we now purpose doing, 


the correctness of this allegation, we shall have nothing to say about the 
‘ecklessness of railroad management, swindling directors, and autocratic 
presidents, About these things we have already expressed decided opin- 
ions, and shail, without doubt, have occasion to refer to them again: 
but the wages of employees are not dependent upon the blunders 
or misconduct of their employers, and we have been sorry to observe 
respectable newspapers recently half-apologizing to the strikers whom 


they opposed, because of the assumed immoralities of railroad managers, 
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rvument in justification of the late re- 





equally good were railroad Companics univer- 


n ntent with their wages, 3 
ly proportioned to the wages of 
all listened to the triumphant 


have been eor red with the wages of workn 


I nin 

to ine, therefore, that until a very late 

{ and bral were unable to complain of the 

f their wa . But preci figures and a good starting- 

ed us by Mr. Arthur, chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 

ia recent communication to the Jlerald. Twen- 

{ vs M \rthur, engineers’ wages were $60 and firemen’s 
) 1, Cond ‘from $40 to $60, and brakemen’s $30. He 
hat the present pay of all these classes is now, sinee the re- 

(duction, equal to what it was then, but asserts that the cost of living is 
much now as then. There was no great fault found with the 
W of railroad hands prior to the civil war, Mr, Arthur's first state- 
! may be accepted as substantially correct. There was probably 
more Varlation in the wages of railroad hands then than now. Firemen 
and brakemen certainly received less than $30 per month on some roads 


twenty years ago, and some engineers received more than $60, but 
the average must have been very nearly as above stated. 

It is not necessary for us to repeat here any of the long lists of figures 
with which the papers have been filled giving the wages of the different 
classes of employees on different roads, and comparing them with the 


1 
} 


W s received in other years. It is sufficient for our purpose to state 


that, taking the aver of wages actually paid by a large number of 
roads, railroad engineers are now receiving $85 per month, firemen $45, 
andl brakemen more than $42—in many instances more than firemen. 
Of course the variations from these averages are considerable, but, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain, no engineer receives less than $60, and 
no fireman or brakeman less than $30—that is, as regular pay for full time 
—while some engineers receive as high as $115, and some firemen over 
B58. Not only, therefore, do these three classes of employees receive as 
much as in 1860, but engineers average 41} per cent. more, brakemen 39} 
per cent. more, and firemen 50 per cent. more. 

It should be remembered, moreover, that the wages of railroad hands 
have never been very much higher than at present. When the cost of 
living was greatly in excess of to-day’s cost, the wages of firemen and 
brakemen, although larger than now, were not proportionately larger. 
There has been no reduction, save the present one of ten per cent., on the 
Pennsylvania road, for instance, since 1873 : and Donahue, a leader of the 
strikers on the Erie road, employed there for more than twenty-five years, 
refers, in a published letter of grievances, to only one 10 per cent. reduc- 
tion since the war. Putting together all the roads concerning which we 
have been able to obtain statistics, wages of the classes mentioned are no- 
where mueh more than 20 per cent. below the highest point reached ; 25 
per cent. would be an extremely liberal allowance, but even this would 
be considerably below the average reduction in other and corresponding 
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ursuits. 1o get some la 


ea of the movements of wages, take those of car- 
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penters from 180 to the present time. One of the most prominent car- 
penters and builders of this city was paying in the spring and summer of 
INGO, to first-class workmen, $2 per day of 10 hours’ work. In the 
autumn his men struck for $2 25 per day, and got it. In 1861, at the 
outbreak of the war, wages went all to pieces, and for a time no regular 
stablished anywhere. They soon reached the last figures 
iowever, and then rose rapidly until on the 1st of May, 1872, the 


rutes were ¢ 
mentioned, } 


same man agres d to pay the same class of workmen $4 per day of only eight 
hours’ work. This agreement lasted for two years. Then wages began to 


decline, and to-day the men in the same shop are receiving $2 50 per day 
of ten hours’ work, although in other shops the same class of workmen 





are paid but $2 25. Carpenters’ wages, therefore, have fallen from the 
hichest point reached from 874 to 43} per cent. in actual wages paid, or, 
if difference in the length.of a day’s work be taken into account, no 
lews than 55 percent. The wages of plasterers and masons have fallen 
s . The highest point reached by them was $5 50 and $6 per day ; 
the | price bei yr, in some cases, $2 50—a fall of from 544 to 
( } The 1 id rise in wages perhaps was that of first-class 
{ from 1863 to 1873, went up nearly 132 per cent., from which 
they hav et declined not much more than 20 per cent., the hold of a 
powerful trade-union by which they were foreed up and kept up having 


only recently been broken. The wages of common laborers have declined 
from 374 to 50 per cent., and of other laborers in special pursuits but not 
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necessarily skilled workmen (blacksmiths’ helpers, ete.), from 57} to 60 
percent, These facts are enough to illustrate the truth that the wazes of 
firemen and brakemen upon railroads have not fallen relatively as much 
us the wages of the great body of workingmen of all classes throu zhout 
the country, and this statement we believe to be indisputable ever after 
all allowances have been made for special eases of hardships and vnder- 


payment. Whatever real cause of complaint, therefore, railroad ‘iands 


may now have with regard to the amount of their wages, the e¢reat body 


hanies and laborers, who have had no serious thoughts of st: 


king, 
should have far greater cause. 


The comparative necessary cost of living in different years ean only 


be ascertained approximately because of the great number of articles and 
the fluctuations in prices to be considered. Rents of city mechanics have 
not as yet fallen from the highest point reached in proportion to wages, 
rom ten to twenty per cent. would probably cover the average reduc- 
tion in this class of tenements ; but, on the other hand, the rents of rail- 
road employees were probably never as high in proportion to wages as 
those of city mechanics. The cost of clothing, again, cannot be accurately 
compared, because the domestic stuffs of which common ‘clothing was 
nade in 1860 are not now manufactured. The fall in the price of the 
cheaper grades of goods, however, within the past three years has been 
very great, fully equalling the fall in wages, and bringing the price of a 
suit of clothes very close to that paid in 1860, Of other necessary articles 
of houschold expenditure, coal and oil are very much cheaper than in 
1872-3, or even 1860, flour is cheaper than in 1873, vegetables are perhaps 
about the same as in 1860, and meat and butter are somewhat dearer. 
On the whole, we believe that the figures given recently in an article in 
the Tribune may be accepted as trustworthy. The average of prices 
of over sixty different articles of houschold expenditure is found to be 
less than seven per cent. above that of 1860. In other words, an engineer 
receiving $60 per month in 1860 should receive to-day, if wages were 
governed solely by cost of living, about $64 per month. As a matter of 
fact, he receives, as we have already asceriained, no less than $85 per 
month, 

We do not pretend to determine the amount per day upon which a 
workingman can live. It is well to remember, however, that not only all 
common laborers, but great numbers of workingmen at least as skilled in 
their pursuits as firemen and brakemen, are now living uncomplainingly 
upon far less than the wages paid to these. The striking miners in 
Pennsylvania have been receiving from $15 to $20 per month only, and 
assert that if their demand for 25 per cent. advance be complied with 
they are willing, if necessary, to work only a portion of the time, 
with, of course, a corresponding reduction in the amount of wages. 
Firemen and brakemen are not skilled mechanics. They are but a grade 
above common laborers. Their places, indeed, might readily be filled 
from among these. Their wages, therefore, can never be very high. 
That they can readily live upon the wages now received has already been 
proved by past experience. Their recent intense expression of dissatis- 
faction arose not from any clear understanding of the relative amount of 
wages received, but from the great difficulty which all unthinking persons 
have in consenting to the sacrifice of anything to which they have been 
for a time accustomed. No one, however intelligent, finds this process a 
pleasant one; but the ignorant man turns brute-like upon the hand 
that seems to be wilfully depriving him of his coveted goods. That the 
railroad companies are doing ail that they might, even from interested 
motives, for the welfare of their employees our readers well know we do 
not believe ; but they are paying the fireman or brakeman all that he is 
economically worth. Less than this he can never receive for any great 
length of time. A demand for more than this, accompanied with vio- 
lence, can, in defence of the existence of society, only be met with 
violence. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S MISMANAGEMENT. 
Lonpon, August 1, 1877. 

‘O long ago as the beginning of September of Jast year I ventured to 
\? hazard an opinion in one of my letters to the Naé‘on that Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the present leader of the House of Commons, was not strong 
enough for the place. ‘ He is a dull man,” I said, ** without brilliancy or 
humor, and free from even the suspicion of genius. He will find it no easy 
task to keep his own party in hand, and an unruly House will laugh him 
to scorn.” And on the 3d of February of this year I stated that, ‘* Long 
before the middle of August, unless Sir Stafford Northcote develops fac- 
ulties the germs of which have hitherto been screened from sight, the 
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discipline of the ministerial benches will be slackened, and the control of 
the House will be a thing of the future and the past. It is impossible 
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that he can keep 658 middle-aged senators docile and amused throughout 
the dog-days.” We are now at the beginning of August, in the middle of 
the dog-days, and the House of Commons is in a state of anarchy. I have 
just returned from witnessing the closing struggles of a now notorious 
bend of seven Irish cbstructionists, who have kept the House sitting for 
tventy-two hours on end, from 4 p.m. on Tuesday until 2 p.m. to-day, 


over the clauses of a simple bill; and the almost universal opinion of both 
si les of the House is, that no small portion of the blame to be attached 
te this scandalous exhibition is due to the weakness and the want of au- 
thority which are the predominant characteristics of Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s public life. Ido not for a moment wish to palliate the action of the 
Irish obstructives. Actuated as they have been, partly by an Irish desire 
to play « practical joke on a large scale upon the House of Commons, 
partly by vanity, partly by a confused idea that by bringing business to a 
standstill in a House of Parliament composed of English, Scotch, Welsh, 
and Irish members, they will induce that House to sanction the existence 
of a House of Parliament composed exclusively of Irishmen, these seven 
[rishmen—Mr. Parnell, Mr. Biggar, Captain Nolan, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
O’Connor Power, Major O'Gorman, and Mr, Callan—have exhausted the 
forbearance of the House and tried the nerve of its present leader; 
and while the Ilouse has stood the strain upon it with credit and 
decorum, the leader of the House has failed conspicuously. Since 
the beginning of the session up to last night Sir Stafford Northcote 
has gone from bad to worse. He has done nothing well. He has not 
made a single speech of promise. Ie has said nothing worth remember- 
ing. He has not met the speeches of his opponents in fair argument. 
His policy appears to have been throughout the whole session to say no- 
thing in as many words as possible, and trust to his mechanical majority 
to tide him over the troubles of the session. And this tiding over is 
comfortable enough in tranquil times when the routine business goes on 
without let or hindrance. It might answer at the commencement of a 
Parliament when troublesome men have not learned their power, and 
when the new administration has the freshness and polish of youth upon 
it. The times of late have not been tranquil, and though a man of the 
nerve and character of Mr. Disraeli, or of the innate dignity and authori- 
ty of Lord Hartington, might, and probably would, have risen to the 
emergency, Sir Stafford Northcote has succumbed. Within the last two 
weeks he has made three egregious blunders, and by loosening discipline 
and confessing to his own weakness he has helped as much as any one to 
bring about the present demoralization of the House of Commons, which 
is in danger of becoming a by-word and reproach at home and a scandal 
and object of contempt to our friends abroad. 

The Tory administrations of the past have not unfrequently been sus- 
pected of a tendency to jobbery, and those of late years have never been 
quite able to discard the taint and present a clean bill of health. The 
present administration has not been more fortunate than its predecessors. 
Ever since it came into office it has been suspect, and the Prime Minister 
has had the reputation of being a minister who might not hesitate to pre- 
fer the services of a personal or political friend to the national good, if 
he could do so with impunity. This being so, his recent appointments to 
lucrative posts in the civil service have been watched and scrutinized by 
some of the economists and purists in the matterof patronage who sit on 
the Opposition benches. A good fat post fell vacant some months ago— 
the Controllership of the Stationery Office. This post had for some time 
been held by men distinguished rather for their literary accomplishments 
than for their knowledge of business. It had been filled by Mr. MacCul- 
loch the political economist ; and the last occupant was Mr. Rathbone 
Greg, under whom it had come to be regarded as a comfortable deanery in 
the civil service rather than as a post with duties attached to it which re- 
quired the best of a man’s time and attention. Four years ago a Com- 
mittee of the Ilouse of Commons was appointed to enquire into the state 
of the different civil-service offices and to report what changes, if any, 
should be carried out in them. Among their various recommenda- 
tions there was one regarding this office which was to the effect that when 
it became vacant it should be given to some one who was conversant with 
the technical knowledge required in a printer’s or a stationer’s business. 
Lord Beaconsfield, when Mr. Rathbone Greg resigned the other day, paid 


ln 
i mat- 


no attention to this recommendation, and appointed a junior clerk in the 
War Office, Mr. Pigott by name, who knew nothing of the technica 
ters of a printer’s or stationer’s business, and whose only recommendation 





so far as the world knew, was the fact that he was the son of a former 
vicar of Lord Beaconfield’s parish in Buckinghamshire. This appoint- 


ation. Ly] 


ment, after due intinmtion, was brought up before the lous 


mons and severely criticised. Sir Stafford Northcote was in his } 


defend the appointment : but he had not a word to say forit. HH 
condemnation go by default, and, for all he had to say, Lord B 
might as well not have been represented, A diy . wi 
cally was a vote of censure on Lord Beaconsfield, was tak 
Government were left in a minority—some « t) stat 
porters deserting them and a few others actually vot , 


Lord Beaconsfield was not a man to put up v 


could not, asa peer, defend himself in the House of | 
had to make a personal explanation in the House of 1 
in which this historical assemblage meets is for acous pur} 


the worst in England. The beauty of the proporti 

that could be desired, and so far as the sense of sight is « 

is no finer building extant. But the sound of the voice s 

itself away among the Gothic arches and elaborated wood-w 
galleries and the gorgeous red moroeco benches. When th 
crowded, it is generally dificult to hear the clearest speaker, O 
oceasion of Lord Beaconsfield’s personal explana 
crammed, Every peer in London and within reac 
up, and the galleries set apart for peeresses—for they a1 

ladies of the patrician house, and allow them to see and rt tes 
and to be seen, Whereas in the Commons house they are caged up | 


a grating 





were filled by a coterie of the fairest at 


ladies in the land. The portion of the house set apart { 


for members of the Llouse of Commons was crowded t i in eX 

hardly to leave standing room, Lord Beaconsfield had drawn a | 
house, and if on ordinary oceasions it is dificult to catch a 

words, on such an occasion as this, when the voice has n 

resonant to strike against than human bodies, it would be rega: l us 


impossible. Lord Beaconstield, however, spoke for upwards of an 
and every intonation of his voice was audible in every part of tl 

A more successful rhetorical performance has rarely been accony 

But not only did he make himself heard, he made out a good case for t 
appointment, and, on the assumption that his statements wer 
worthy, he cleared himself of every imputation of jobbery in 1 

cular instance. But were his statements trustworthy ?—ihat is t 

tion which every one kept asking when the performance was + 

If they were, why were they not disclosed to Sir Stafford N 






Kither they were not trustworthy, or Sir Stafford North wal for 
his place and had neglected to inform himself in a ease that seriously 
affected the public character of his chief. There was no escape 1 
dilemma. The whole subject was reviewed in the House of Comm i 
a motion calling on the House to rescind its former resolution. Then it 
was found that Lord Beaconsfield had in one or two particulars d i 
from strict accuracy, but his statements as a whole were not disp d. 
Sir Stafford Northcote then got humbly explained t had 
p his case. He ealled out nd he alon d | 
lat the « ] rht fall on him, and 1 } 
Mini kk ¢ House of Commons comes ¢ vn 
and cries **peceavi” in such humble tones a generous body like the 
House forgives, and it accordingly rescinded its own resolution without 
dissentient voice. But the discipline of the House was broken by 


. ‘I 
act of humiliation on the part of t leader, and the first active siep 


h 
. 
been taken. 


. ymNarchi ] * ea ligati ae 
toward anarchical demoralization had 


We have gone on with giant strides since then. Last Wednesday Sir 


Stafford Northcote made his second blunder. The seven Irishmen of 
whom I have spoken were obstructing as usual, Sir Stafford North- 


cote, impelled apparently by the more hot-headed of his supporters 
round him, decided that it was full time that something should be done. 
He accordingly moved that certain words which fell from Mr. Parnell 
hould be taken down, and on these words he proposed a resolution that 
Mr. Parnell should be suspended from the discharge of his duties for two 
days, when the whole subject shouid be brought up. But what were the 


words on which this indictment was to be framed? Mr. Parnell had stated 





**that he should have satisfaction in preventing and thwarting the inten- 
tions of the Government.” On a moment’s reflection, the Ilouse saw 
that there was nothing obstructive or wrong in a parliamentary sense in 
these words. The ratson d’étre of an opposition and all the elaborat 
machinery of party organization is to prevent and thwart the intentions 
rovernment of the day, and party government could not go on 


upon any other terms. If Mr. Parnell had expressed satisfaction in 
the business of the House or the business of the country, Sir 


thwarting 
Stafford Northcote would have been in the right. But Mr. Parnell is toa 
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pforthat sort of thing. Sir Stafford Northeofe struck too soon and 
{ =f fly out « he salmon’s mouth. The Louse saw this at once, and 
Stalford’s colleagues had to move the adjournment of the de- 

Me. Parnell triumphed. This was blunder number two. 
| | after, another disorderly ne took place in the House upon 
Chairman of Committ The Chairman ruled that an 
! r Was in order in alluding to certain customs and laws, 
hut that he would be out of order if he entered into an elaborate discus- 


customs and laws. The ruling is obviously a doubtful 
Mr. Callan, one of the obstructives, somewhat exceeded the 

limits of Parliamentary decorum by insisting that this ruling was ‘ an 
to the common sense of the House.” He was repeatedly called to 

and desired to withdraw these words, and when he declined to do 

Sir Stafford Northcote rushed into the fray and moved, as he did in 
Mr. Parnell’ 


time he was too late. The Chairman informed the House that as some 


s case, that Mr. Callan’s words should be taken down. This 


discussion had taken place between the time that the words were uttered 
and the motion made by Sir Stafford Northeote, the time had passed when 
the words could be taken down. It was clearly a sacrifice of dignity for 
the leader of the Ilouse to interpose at all in the middle of a heated and 
acrimonious wrangle unless he could do so successfully. But to inter- 
pose at the wrong time and in the wrong way was an act of folly. This 
was blunder number three. 

The scandal created by these nightly exhibitions of rowdyism is fast 
becoming intolerable. All self-respecting Englishmen are now only long- 
ing for the prorogation, in order that the indecency of these wrangles in 
the legislature may cease. We feel that a new Parliament and a new 
leader are imperatively demanded, and we hope that these disreputable 
ovcurrences may tend to satisfy these demands. There are some also who 
the supplication which Mr. Spurgeon offered up some 


piously join it 
months ago: ** And, O God ! give our senators wisdom, especially at this 
eritical time. Let not the extraordinary folly of our rulers lead our coun- 
try into trouble, and change our rulers, O God ! as soon as possible.” 


A GERMAN EULOGIST OF GAMBETT.A.* 


II, 


“rerpura, July 18, 
Now, however, the reverse of the medal is presented. Herr von der 

Goltz emphasizes the fact that, contrary toa pretty common belief, the 
equipment of the republican troops was good, and their arms, for the 
most part, excellent—the chassepots being decidedly superior to the 
Ziindnadelgewehr. But good arms alone are not suflicient to make enor- 
mous masses of able-bodied men great armies. According to the author, 
the efliciency of the armies was seriously impaired by their very hugeness. 
ile reproaches Gambetta with overstretching all his schemes to gigantic 
dimensions. The metal of the German troops had been sufficiently tested 
to know that they could not be made to shake in their boots because vast 
numbers were drawn up before them. On the other hand, theatrical 
effects make a great impression on the average French mind. The grand 
spectacle drew away many a man to the ranks who was willing to share 
in the certain triumphs, but not at all anxious really to undergo the 
dangers and tremendous hardships of a guerre @ outrance. Draconian 
laws were necessary to render these men conscious that the dictator was 
in terrible earnest, and fully aware that he had undertaken no child’s 
play. But no articles of war could make up for the lack of thorough 
training. Inefliciently trained troops, no matter how brave they are and 
how glowing their patriotism, inevitably step more on each other’s toes 
the greater their number is. When a certain number has been reached 
every further addition actually works to the disadvantage of the army. 

It is probable that Gambetta had not entirely overlooked that ; but 
there was a fatal discrepancy between his means and his more immediate 
end. The author is satisfied that the fundamental idea of the dictator 
was the only correct one. If anything could be effected at all, it was 
only by organizing the Volkskrieg, by opposing the French people to the 
German soldiers. As it was, the recuperative power of Germany, 
principally with regard to officers, was very nearly exhausted. ‘ At Le 
Mans, regiments were engaged who had only nine, twelve, and fifteen real 
oflicers (Berufsoffiziere) left. On December 11, 1870, after the battle at 
Beaugency, the second Bavarian division had only one captain of the 
line, who stood in the front as commander of a Compagnie. In this 
division five or six battalions were commanded by first lieutenants, many 
Compagnien by young officers from the reserve. With the Prussian troops 








* See No. 632 of the Natron. 
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it was pretty much the same. <All those who had done much fighting 
were gradually changed into a mass of reserve-recruits, with officers who 
had received their training through one year of volunteer service, The 
army was on the way to be changed by and by into a militia” (pp. 290, 
201). A harassing defensive war, extended over as great an area as 
possible, the author seems to think, would have been the right thing for 
the French todo, Even after they had lost half their officers, and ‘ when 
part of their infantry had to work their way forward over snow-fields and 
through winter storms barefoot and in torn clothes, when food was lack- 
ing and the ammunition had to be spared,” the Germans knew how to 
conquer. But in that way they could, perhaps, have been tired out and 
forced to use themselves up by their very successes. Gambetta was 
fully aware of that. He afterwards declared before his judges that the 
Germans ‘* perceived very well that they had reached the limit where 
their military institutions stood on the very point of exhausting them- 
selves.” And yet all his energies were bent upon collecting in a few 
weeks huge masses in order to be able to strike, without delay, a few de- 
cisive blows. His fundamental idea was defense ; and yet, from the very 
first moment, he threw himself with headlong recklessness into an emi- 
nently aggressive warfare, which offered no chance of success. ITis start- 
ing point was the conviction that Paris was not France—that France 
could be saved though Paris was lost ; and yet he risked and lost all in 
endeavoring to save France, though he never relinquished his first idea, 
and still maintains its correctness. When the President of the Court of 
Enquiry asked him whether, after the capitulation of Paris, he had still 
thought resistance possible, he answered with fire: ‘‘Certainly, Mr. 
President, and I still think so. . . . There is no nation in Europe 
which has not at a given moment had the foreigner on its soil, which has 
not kept him there a long time, but finally driven him out after all. 


| And by what force has that been done ? By that of genius, by military 


combinations ? Never! But by courage, by stubbornness, by pertinacity. 
So it has been with the Austrians, the Russians, the Spaniards, the Eng- 
lish ; but we, we wanted to liberate ourselves in forty days, up to a fixed 
date, suddenly, as if a mereantile transaction was in question.” 

His acts give ample proof that this was his real opinion at the time. 
Ile was, indeed, not discouraged for one single moment. The authoris full 
of sincere and high admiration for the energy and elasticity of this mind, 
its unspeakable belief in the strength and in the virtue of France, and 
its bewildering fruitfulness in grand schemes. Every new disaster seems 
to increase his own strength and his resources. The first Army of the 
Loire being whipped to the verge of annihilation, in the twinkling of an 
eye there are two armies of the Loire in the field, anda more grandly con- 
ceived plan is to be pursued. This having entirely miscarried, the seat of 
his aggressive warfare is suddenly transferred to the frontiers of Alsace. 
Bourbaki’s army, turned almost into an armed rabble, wends its dreary way 
to Switzerland ; and still another plan is brought forth—this time, it is 
true, stark mad, but yet a plan; while, at the same time, Chanzy gets 
more than a plan—men and material enough to enable him to reeommence 
his operations at the very moment that the gates of Paris are opened. In 
all these plans—with the single exception of the one after Bourbaki’s defeat 
—the author discovers a small spark of real genius glowing. He has 
already declared that Gambetta undid by his strategy what he had done 
by his organization, for that required time, while this demanded overhaste. 
Yet he thinks that the reputation of a very good general would suffer no 
harm from the groundwork of the dictator’s strategical conceptions. 

Nevertheless it is here that Herr von der Goltz finds the second cardinal 
mistake in Gambetta’s military career. He was not content with organiz- 
ing resistance, he also wanted to direct the campaign ; he was not only 
minister of war but also commander-in-chief, and as such he betrayed the 
| lawyer at every step, and the more so the longer the bloody game lasted. 
| A genius of the first order instinctively remains within those limits to 
| which nature has confined his greatness. Gambetta was the victim of a 
gross illusion about the extent of the uncommon powers of his intellect, 


g 
| and France had to pay dearly for it. The man of yesterday, the offspring 
| of the revolution, whose only title to authority and leadership are his 
| talents and his tremendous will, apes the Vienna J/ofkriegsrath of by- 
| gone times. The man who is vying wth Carnot as an organizer, is 
turned into a doctrinarian of the most dangerous sort. What boots it 
| that the flash of genius is still perceptible in his general conceptions ? 
His unbridled imagination carries him as in a whirlwind over the rocks on 
which his generals, who have to tread the hard soil of reality, are to dash 
their military reputations to atoms, and over the abysses which cannot be 
| filled by the corpses of his men, though they are hurled in by thousands and 

ten-thousands. Moltke would have considered the man a fool who had 
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urged him to prescribe to his generals every step they were to take ; Gam- 
betta, who before had barely seen a review on the Champ de Mars, deemed 
himself fully competent to do so. And yet he did not dare to carry out 
the fatal principle to its last consequences. He hesitated, faltered, did the 
one thing as well as the other, and thereby made bad worse, The author 
has laid great stress on the fact that Gambetta had the nerve to take on 
his own shoulders the whole responsibility for all the money and all the 
bleod this second war was to cost France. But here Herr von der Goltz 
points out that there was a deficiency not only in his intellectual powers, 
but also in his moral qualities, which absolutely forbids us to call him a 
great man. While he dictated the minutest detail ‘* from the green table,” 
he had not the moral courage to break down every resistance ; he neither 
acknowledged the authority of the professional men, nor did he dare to 
place before them the alternative—Unconditional submission to my will or 
quit your place. He neither confined himself to what he was really able 
to do, nor did he show the metal required for what he presumed to do ; 
he persisted in actually being the commander-in-chief, and the responsi- 
bility which he had assumed as such he shoved off on the shoulders of 
his generals, whose advice he did not heed ; and he did it in a manner 
which the author is forced to call ‘little loyal,” ‘ very ambiguous,” ** an 
intrigue,” ‘a plot.” General d’Aurelle wanted to remain on the defen- 
sive at Orleans. The dictator neither renounced his own aggressive plan, 
nor did he compel him to obey : behind his back he ordered General 
Pallitres to march on Pithiviers. ‘‘ General d’Aurelle was degraded to 
the part of a communicator of telegrams to his commanding generals.” 
And so with Bourbaki ; Gambetta had no confidence in him, and yet he 
was afraid to face public opinion for venturing to dispense with the ser- 
vices of such a renowned general. The general, who was personally a 
ery brave man but without backbone, neither insisted on his own opin- 
ions nor submitted implicitly ; the dictator chafed under his slowness and 
indecision—and kept him ; the execution of gigantic problems was entrusted 
to a man who did not believe in the possibility of success. If anything 
could justify the ex-lawyer for presuming to play the part of a great com- 
mander, it was the reckless energy which the absolute rule of one will 
could infuse into everything, and just this, which the dictator had known 
so well how to improve as an organizer, he completely sacrificed as actual 
commander-in-chief. 

But more than that. Ilis moral weakness or his vanity was great 
enough to make him assert, at the time and afterwards, that nothing was 
done which had not first received the assent of the generals. History 
will know, as well as he himself and as bis generals knew, how to distin- 
guish between the substance and an empty formality. He went further. 
After the defeat at and the loss of Orleans, D’Aurelle had to serve as 
scapegoat. Not only was he blamed for not having remained at Orleans, 
when his staying there would have irretrievably sealed the fate of the 
remnants of his army, but he was publicly and in the most cutting manner 
reproached for not having concentrated his army in time, while it was the 
dictator and his delegate Freycinet who, against his repeated and most 
earnest remonstrances, had scattered it to the four winds, while he had 
been rebuked by the wise remark that Prince Friedrich Kari had **a still 
more extended front.” One of the main weights which crushed the 
energy, as well of D’Aurelle as of Bourbaki, was the fear that, in case of a 
failure, the dictator would hurl his terrible accusations against them, and 
that they, like Bazaine, would be charged with treason. Would there 
have been no just cause for this fear even if they had not had the example 
of Bazaine before their eyes ? Gambetta’s patriotism raved under the 
truth, and he did not think France able to stand it. There, the author 
justly says, is the main root of his failure. The comparatively small suc- 
cess at Coulmiers, the drawn battle at Villersexel, the one German stan- 
dard gathered up from among the thickly-strewn corpses at Dijon, were 
trumpeted as great victories, which left no douot that now the hour 
was at hand when the ‘‘ barbarians” would be ignominiously hunted from 
the holy soil of France ; and, in consequence, the defeat at Beaune la Ro- 
lande, Bourbaki’s retreat, Garibaldi’s inactivity, had a crushing effect 
upon public opinion. In this most essential respect Gambetta was not a 
whit better than the ‘light-hearted ” men of the Empire ; ‘with illusions 
and direct lies the grande nation had to be fed. But if ** genius” and 
‘military combinations” cannot drive out the invader, illusions and 1 
are certainly much less proper means. There is the cardinal difference 
between 1813 and 1870-71. Germany rose to reconquer her very existence, 
while France did not want to pay a single inch of her soil as indemnity 
for the sins of her Government and her people. The Germans, therefore, 
went into the war with every muscle and every nerve strained by the full 
consciousness that they were going to engage in a death-grapple for every- 
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thing worth living for; the French, on the contrary, succumbed ! 
their patriotism, though it added a laurel-leaf of melancholy gr 


the national fame, did not and could not come up to either the | 
the sacrifices of a real guerre d outrance, for it was adulterated 
large a share of mere national vanity and hollow vainglori 

Did Gambetta himself fee! that, when he laid down his 
after having thrown the gauntlet tothe Government of National D 
Ifonor to him if this was his motive for at last loosening the iron 


with which he had held his country for four months! But even tl 
would be true—** he had either done too much or not enough.” This, 
however, is not the last word of Herr von der Goltz. He most emphati 
eally denies that the only results of Gambetta’s dictatorship have been 
calculable quantities of money and blood wasted, and harder eondi 
for his country. ‘* Already to-day we can say that [history] will i 
him, too, ¢mmorta? merits. The first is that, immediately after tl 
est fall, he gave back to France the consciousn reng 
second is that, by lashing up his people for an ideal aim, he broke the was 
for a moral resurrection which at this hour has unn re tkably « meneed 
in France.’ 

If my hope is to be fulfilled, that these lines may serve to indh 
publisher to present this book in an English dress to the American pul 
—an undertaking the suecess of which I should be willing t 


I shall be justified in herewith bringing my remarks to a close, though 
the remaining sixty-three pages of the work are probably the most. i 

portant part of it—at least for us. They are devoted to the discussion of 
the practical lessons which the author draws from the history he has told 
the reader. Here in Germany they have set people to thinking, military 


men as well as others ; and every intelligent American reader wi 
find in them much material for instructive refleetion.® They may | 
briefly summed up in the following three sentences : In Europe 1 

tia can compete with a regularly trained army. The present military 
stitutions of Germany do not give sufficient security to the Empire f 
the future ; they can be and they must be rendered more efficient with 
out increasing the burden already resting so heavily on the nation. Pe: 
fecting the tactics, improving the arms, ete., are alone not SuMcient, 
and in some essential respects even contain an element of great danger, 
which is already exerting an evil influence on our army; if we do not 


know, first, how to make the a//gemeine Wehrpflicht a truth, and, : 
how to raise the moral standard of the people and of the army to a higi 
eminence, we shall be found too light the next time we are thrown into 


the seales and weighed. 


\ +}? . | > 
Correspondence. 

MISSOURI IN THE REBELLION AND DURING THE STRIKE, 
To tre Eprror or Tur Nation: 

Sir: In noticing the work of Mahan on the late war, in your issue of 
the 2d inst., you express surprise that men marshalled on the Union side 
in Missouri in 1861 should be spoken of as well-disciplined and sol 
like. You emphasize the reference to Missouri as if it were a particular- 
ly good joke to speak of the Unionisis of that State being creditable 
in a military point of view. 

This almost reads like an outcropping of the denunciation of ‘ Por- 


’ 
ier- 


der-State loyalty ” of which, during the war, Union men in the Border 
States heard so much from those who stayed comfortably at home in the 
Northern States. I know that you are not consciously unjust in this 
matter. It must be that you suppose yourself warranted sneering at 
the courage and efficiency, in 1861, of the Union men of Missouri, 

These, however, were the men who, in May, 1861, took Camp Jackson; 
who in June, 1861, fought the battle of Boonville (where, however, ihe 
stand made by the rebels was not such as to lead to a serious contest); and 
who in August, under Lyon, Schofield, Granger, and others, fought, 
against great odds, the battle of Springfield, in which Lyon lost. his life. 
But hi is army held the field, after losing nearly one-fourth of their number 
and wounded. With the most trifling exception (there were less 





zulars), the men who fought this last battle were Missouri vol- 
unteers. If the army which met Beauregard at Manassas had shown 
anything like the same steadiness, the memory of that day would not 
have been a cause of humiliation and sinking of the heart to the whole 
* He will eae _ over the strange assertion that ‘the final victory of the Ame- 

V 


rican cause he War of Independence} was only (‘) brought about by the regular 
} 
French troops onde Rochembeau (si¢) and deGrasse ” (p. 258) 








United States, up to September, 1861, had 
pline been shown by the Union volun- 
\ \ inia, for there we ¢ v out- 
) Mastern Virginia 
uy s that such systema injus- 
lone to Missouri by t | 
\ } f July 27 represented St. Lou 
t ! ‘ i! , and t) 
| 4) the 2 hy t - 
» their aid the voli i- 
\ I comy i ily org (dd, for 
150 men it citizens having no organiza- 
il Wednesday, July 25), and receiving on Thurday eve- 
duly 26, from the governor of the State the arms which were until 
t lacking, perfected the arming of the St. Louis volunteers: and be- 
Col ponding hour on Friday, July 27, every person engaged in 
her in flight or in prison, All this was done by the St. 
I police and the St. Louis citizen soldiers. But of this no trace ap- 
n your last issue. You actually omit all mention of St. Louis 
fof the places where proper resistance was made to the dis- 
‘ rs of the last fortnight; and you do mention St. Louis when speak- 
| Prlsece vhere the riot was raging. Now, we claim the lx netit 
f two possible hypotheses, Either St. Louis was, throughout, 
f from disorder by reason of the law-abiding nature of her people, or 
order was r red there by her unassisted resources, without killing : 
man. The last is true. But no one could learn this from your columns, 
\ | professing to give the news of the past week. In fact, any reader 
the Nation or the World would infer that the disorder in St. Louis 
( mued unchecked, with the qualitication that the World of the 30th 
of July rey nts St. Louis as being disturbed by a mob, which was 
mptly suppressed ” by Gen. Bates—the fact being that since July 
2 ere has been in St. Louis nothing which even exaggeration could eall 

b; that the disturbance so ‘* promptly suppressed ” by Gen. Bates 

in Mast St. Louis, lilinois, and not in St. Louis, Missouri: and that 
Gen, Bates is a citizen and a soldier of Illinois, and has never been in St. 
Louis, except in | | guise.—I am your obedient servant and constant 
rea ler, Tuos. T. Gantt. 

Le \ ' 

Ourexact Janguage, following Mahan, was “ perfectly disciplined 
troops”; and, in spite of the honorable achievements of the Missouri 
levies, under such exceptional leadership as Gen. Lyon’s, we must 

I! hold to the belief that the very cream of our volunteer regiments 

could hardly, in military sense, be called “ perfectly disciplined ” 

long time after June, Isx61—say, even in June, 1863. Still, 

h we should not have turned to Missouri for examples of the 

hi t discipline at the former date, we do not, on reflection, think 

that things were any looser there than elsewhere, as is implied in 
the phrase to whieh our correspondent takes exception. 


As regards St. Louis during the strike, our correspondent has read 
our issue of Aug. 2 much too hastily. We simply said, in a very 
mary: “In Chicago there was rioting until Thursday, 

and also in St. Louis and Peoria”; the inference being that 

iet was restored on and after that date (July 26), or one day earlier 
the date fixed by Judge Gantt. In enumerating the cities 

here the * regular forces of Government ” proved sufficient to keep 
the peace, we omitted San Francisco and Pittsburgh as well as St. 
inasmuch as they all had to resort to “ volunteer citizen sol- 
d not volunteer companies already organized,” and therefore 


ne part of the “regular forces.” For the mistakes and misrepresen- 
of the daily press of this city, which undertook to give minute 
nded accounts of the strike, and were therefore peculiarly 


yerror, We cannot of Course be held responsible. That we 
es nisled by them in making up our brief abstracts is 

quite ] nee we have the tloor on this subject, 
1 reply to the superintendent whose letter 


ek, that the Herald of July 24 was our authority 


that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 

(with eral other roads) “ aeceded to the demands of the 
vers,” but either acceded “or compromised with them in some 
way.” According to tae Heralds St. Louis despatch of July 23, the 
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road notified its emplovees on that dav that “the wages re 


reduced would be restored to the former figures on August 1. —Ep. 


SOUTIT CAROLINA SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITY. 
fo tHe Eprror or Tue Nation: 

Sir: Your correspondent, ‘*C.,” seems to feel kindly towards the 
South, but has evidently been misled by his ‘friend k ne resident in 
South Carolina” as to the nature and tendency of the recent legislation 
in relation to public schools and the University. This person may not 
have been an active politician, but the whole tenor of the extract from 
his letter shows that he sympathized very decidedly with those who no 
longer constitute ‘the dominant party ” in this State. Every statement 
evinces prejudice against the new order of things. He can see nothing 
good in those who now control affairs, and hence gives an account of 
what the Legislature has done in relation to education suited to mislead 
any one who has no other information. 

He recounts certain facts with a view to showing that the new Demo- 
eratic Legislature is exceedingly hostile to the public schools, and is de- 
termined to get rid of the burden of educating the colored youth of the 
State. Dut these facts really establish no such propositions, but simply 
indicate that the method of collecting and disbursing the funds for the 
support of public education has been modified. It is true the Legislature 
has abolished special taxes and forbidden the local school-tax. The tax 
is assessed now as a whole, and goes into the public treasury. But it 
would be as sensible to conclude that the governor and other officers are 
in danger of receiving no salaries, because no special tax is laid for the 
purpose, as that the publie schools are to be allowed to languish. In con- 
nection with his other statements, this gentleman should have stated also 
that this same Legislature had set apart the entire poll-tax, amounting at 
the verv least to one hundred thousand dollars, for the maintenance of 
the public schools, and that it appropriated in addition one hundred 
thousand dollars for this purpose. This sum of not less than two hundred 
thousand dollars is to be apportioned by the school commissioners of the 
respective counties on the basis of the school attendance in the several 
counties for the last scholastic year (Acts and Joint Reselutions of the 
Gen, Assembly of S. C. passed at the Extra Session of 1877, p. 257). 
This appropriation may not be as large as many would like to see it ; but 
when the impoverished condition of the State is taken into consideration, 
it would seem to show that the Legislature is disposed to do what it can. 

It is also stated that the General Assembly ‘‘ broke up the University 
and refused to pay the just claims of the teachers or professors.” A few 
words as to what sort of institution has been broken up seem necessary 
here. Shortly after the government of South Carolina fell into the 
hands of the band of adventurers who have lately taken their departure, 
the honored members of the faculty of the University were quietly re- 
moved, for no other reason than that they differed from our rulers in 
politics, and the places were wanted for ‘‘loyal” men. <A new faculty 
of approved political sentiments having been inducted, the doors of the 
institution were thrown open to colored youth as well as white. This, of 
course, caused the withdrawal of the patronage which had been the sup- 
port of the college in the past, and the Legislature soon found it neces- 
sary to pay students for attending, as well as teachers for instructing. 
But even the payment of an annual bounty of two hundred dollars to 
each member of the college could not secure the attendance of more than 
a handful. The university dwindled into a mere day-school, and was 
found in this condition by the present administration. It is surely not 
strange that the new Legislature thought it necessary to make some 
change, seeing that the cost of maintaining the institution was as great as 
in its palmiest days. They did not, however, refuse to pay the professors. 
The Board of Trustees, at its recent meeting, recommended the payment 
of all the salaries in full, so that the members of the retiring Faculty will 
lose nothing. 

sut the Legislature did not leave the matter here. Seeing that the 
effort to educate the white and colored youth in the same institution 
had failed, as any rational man must have foreseen, an act was passed 
which provides in ‘*See. 2. That his Excellency the Governor and the 
Board of Trustees, together with the Chairmen of the Committees on 
Education of the Senate and House of Representatives, respectively, shall 
constitute a Commission to enquire into and devise plans for the organi- 


zation and maintenance of one university or college for the white and one 
for the colored youths of the State, which said universities or colleges 
shall be kept separate and apart, but shall for ever enjoy precisely the 
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rivileges and advantages with respect to their 
ing and the amounts of revenue to be appropriated by the State for their 
maintenance ” (Acts, ete., of General Assembly of Sout 

Extra Session 1877, p. 315). When, 


1erefore, the University of South 


1 
Carolina is again open 1 for students, there will be an institution of pre- 


cisely the same grade for colored youth. This does not look like unwill- 
ngness to provide for the education of the negro 

As tothealkeged *ex] ion of Northern teachers from Southern i i- 
tutions of learning,” it should be stated that no man has ever been ex- 


pelled because he was born and educated beyond Mason and Dixon’s line. 
There is probably nota single college of any standing in the South which 
has not had among the most honored members of its faculty men of 
Northern birth and education ; and the same is true, to my certain know- 
ledge, of many of these institutions at the present day. It would be well 
to distinguish between the carpet-bagger who plays professor and the true 
man of learning who comes South to east in his lot, in good faith, with 
the people whom he aspires to educate. 

In what was said about the penalty which the expulsion of Northern 
tenchers carries with it, we feel inclined, from the general tone of the 
Nation and its fairness to the South, to believe that it was indulging in a 
bit of that irony which so often enlivens its pages. Regarded in this 
light, we are sure that all will regard it as an excellent joke. Any one who 
comes fully to understand what the carpet-bag professor has done for the 
South will be disposed to regard the penalty connected with his departure 
as of very much the same nature as that which the expulsion of his brother 
in politics has brought. We only wish people at the North knew more of 
our Southern institutions and those who teach in them. We believe that 
the great majority of those who dwell north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
are inclined to feel kindly towards us and to appreciate the truth con- 
cerning us when they have learned it ; and as all fair-minded persons are 
beginning to believe that we are capable of organizing and controlling 
governments for ourselves, and in the interests of all classes of our popu- 
lation, we trust the day is not far distant when they shall be ready to 
allow that there are men amongst us competent to the task of conducting 
institutions of learning of the highest grade without the assistance of those 
adventurers who, upon all occasions, bewail our ignorance and are econ- 
stantly seeking to make themselves martyrs in the effort to enlighten us. 


L. 


Corumbia, 8. C., August &, 1877. 

[.As regards the University of South Carolina we leave the ques- 
tion where our correspondent leaves it, except that we know at least 
one of the retiring professors who cannot justly be reproached with 
incapacity or with the mercenary motives of the carpet-bagger, ner, 
we may add, with any illusions as to Southern ignoranee, since he 
has taught elsewhere in the South. That the East Tennessee Uni- 
versity expulsion is to be accounted for on the same grounds 


as the 
South Carolina, we cannot, with our present information, admit. 


Ep. NATION. ] 


Notes. 


"PILE Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 

Science at its twenty-fifth meeting a year ago in Buffalo have been 
published in the usual full volume at Salem, Mass. Especially note- 
worthy are the addresses of Professors J. E. Hilgard and FE. 8. Morse. 
Among the numerous papers, that by Mr. John Muir on the Post- 


I 
lacial 
Hlistory of Sequoia gigantea will be read with much interest by all 


] } 

i who 
desire that this noble tree may not be exterminated. Mr. Muir describes 
its present range, accounts for the gaps in the line by reference to extinct 
glacial rivers, shows that it is not affected by drought, and that its root 


gather water into bogs and even into running streams, that in S 


uthern 
California it propagates itself freely, and that its enemies now are 
mills and fires, for which last the ‘* sheepherders ” or * 


sawe 
muttoneers,” as they 
are called, are even more culpable than careless mountaineers and lumb 
men or the deer-hunting Indians.——The late Benjamin P. Hunt. of 
Philadelphia, who was a native of Massachusetts, and who died in Feb 
the West 
Indies, and particularly to Hayti, to the Boston Publie Library. T 
twenty-fifth annual report of that institution, just issued, contair 


ary, bequeathed his invaluable collection of works relating to 


sketch of Mr. Hunt, who was an unostentatious but devoted friend of t] 
colored race. 
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subml to ot r coieges is 2 Ll to 
knowledg t of a sD ! 
} ‘ \ k composed without refe Y 
design js tos ulate the prod \ 
be asked and granted if they prove w \ . 
Ve linn i bassadors at val i 
Go hinent is pu lish i by Ba 
( iin most interesting 1 ! , 
manners and social condition of t! 


Spain, England, Piedmont, and Turkey—duringz 
teenth centuries. The despatches from the Papal Court at R 
the first volume has just appeared, will certainly not be 


mterest.——A curious book has been published by Hachette of P 
tion of the themesof American scholars exhibited last vearat P 
The selection was made by the President of the French Edu 
mission sent to Philadelphia, but the translation is by ar 
The French penstonnaires, if the book ever finds its way 
will no doubt be amused, and perhaps a little surprised, a yt . 
of their American cousins ; as, for instance, the compos Lo" 
of a girl nine years old, who writes that, if there were no 1 
young ladies would receive no more love-letters—an assert \ ; 
that she was farther advanced in social than in pala 

—Two correspondents have obligingly supplied us w 
tion which we lacked in regard to Vietor’s * History of : 
highly praised by Dr. Mahan in his * Critical History of \ 
War’ reviewed last week. It appears that t “ 
this city, probably by subscription (which we 
having met with it), in four volumes, royal octavo, The f 
llistory, Civil, Political, and Military, of the Southern R 
inception to its close ; comprehending also all important State y 
nances of secession, proclamations, proceedings of Congress 
of commanders, ete.’, by Orville J. Victor. The first volume | 
title-page the date of 1861. One of our corr ! 
had seen no other. He writes that he had always suy \\ 
be more rare than valuable. On the other hand, w 
‘‘any collection of books relating to the Ret nw e ‘ 
ficient indeed ; for, whilst Ido not agree with Dr. Ma . s 
ability, it is in many respects without an equal, and i 
of military students who desire to possess a better id f 
movements in their relation to the final stru 

—Mr. J. A. Allen's learned and exhaustive monograph o1 “A 
ean Bisons, Living and Extinet,’ which was originally ] ted in nll 
edition as part of the Memoirs of the Geographical Survey of K 
has been, with Professor Shaler’s and Mr. Allen’s ] : ’ lin 
the ninth volume of the United States Geological and G 1 il Sur- 
vey, and again separately from the same plates. This ha en d : 
der the editorship of Dr. Coues, who has incorporated the apper : 
with the text, and has brought the whole essay w 1 popu hou hy 
omitting the portion relating to extinct species, T] i has besides 
added some new matter. The former habitat of t] 1on this conti 


} 


extended from latitude 62° N. (Great Slave Lake 


provinces of Mexico). Its recent remains have been found in Oregon as 
far west as the Blue Mountains. Its extreme range in the northeast was 
the region about Buffalo, Elsewhere, east of the Mississippi, except cer- 
tain parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, it was ** restricted to the area 
drained by the Ohio and Iinois Rivers and their tributaries, and the 


lesser eastern tributaries of the Mississippi in Northern Wisconsin and 


Minnesota.” It was not found south of the Tennessee River. The 


bul- 
falo has now only a range extending northward from the sources of the 
principal southern tributaries of the Yellowstone into the British posses- 
sions, and another in Western Kansas, a part of the Indian Territory. and 


Northwestern Texas. This division into two bands was caused by the 


overland emigration to California in 1849. The railroads have since con- 
tributed to their wholesale destruction, and as no steps have been taken to 


extermination, the days of the wild buffalo are probably 
mbered. In the four months following the opening of the Atchison, 


~ 


Topeka, & Santa Fé Railroad (September 23, 1872) to Dodge City, more 








t! ndred thousand buffaloes were killed in the neighborhood of that 
town for the sake of their hides and saddles, How many more were wan- 
tonly destroyed by ** sportsmen ” can only be conjectured. As the India 
who supplied the fur-traders used to kill two millionsa year, it is only sur- 
prising that the buffalo did not long since become extinct, and t! 

may still see herds which blacken the earth as far as the eye can tak i 
the landsezpe. Remembcring that rat lv is more thar et { 
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ta birth,” the y lof tation being nine months, we can 
rof t il better appreciate the assertion of 
‘ lowest breeder of all known animals, 
- ¢ Wit ke vO | 
\ i { hou i@ domestication of 1 uital 3 
f irag ( { tho who would under- 
i ( { veen the bison and the native and short-horn cat- 
it results for the dairy. As we may yet hope to see the 





employed as herdsmen, the experiment of domestication on a 
Lseale may well be made by them in the vicinity of the southern 
f the buffalo. Our minister at the Court of St. James has recent- 

{ irded to the Secretary of State ae py of a letter addressed to the 
\] ines’ Protection Society by a Mr. Wilson, who is described by the 
Ll. 1 press as ‘the well-known Australian colonist.” Taking for 

nted the extirpation of the buffalo, he wonders ‘ why the Americans, 
in t difficulties with the native Indians, have not endeavored to edu- 
( t 1 in the cultivation and brecding of cattle as a most natural sub- 

ite for the buffale.” Tle refers to the good service amongst the Aus- 
lian cattle which he has seen rendered by convicts of very inferior 
character and by the native aborigines of Australia, as a precedent for 
imilarlyemploying our Indians. We hope his prompting will not be un- 
heeded by the Government, and that the desirability of preserving the 
bulfalo will also be taken into account. 

—** Historical Maxims for Troubled Times” was the subject of an 
address delivered by Gen. J. D. Cox before the Yale Law School at its 
ast Commencement, and now printed in pamphlet form. The speaker's 
aim Was to review in general terms the reconstruction period just closed, 
to point out how far the maxims of history were disregarded in the heat 
and passion of our political settlement, and to admonish his hearers, about 


to enter their professional life, to qualify themselves by the study of his- 
wey would probably play in the political conduct and 
He justified the President’s Southern ‘* policy,” 
» it, when he said: ** Another maxim constantly re- 


tory for the part t] 


education of the country. 
without alluding t 
curring in history and almost as constantly forgotten in troubled times, 
is t] 
general consent of 1 


at, under institutions at all free, solid peace can only be built upon the 
he governed, and especially upon the assent and sup- 
port of the classes which include the intelligence, the energy, and the 
capital of the communit: Cox 
ht have added that this maxim is, in this country, persistently over- 
Looked even when the times are not troubled, and that if it ever obtained 
the assent of the classes he refers to, we should witness some experiments 


in a preponderating degree.” General 


towards the restriction and elevation of the suffrage that would do more 


than any other one thing to ward off trouble. When we see attempts 
making in Georgia to disfranchise non-taxpayers and petty thieves, we 
may feel that prejudice against the negro sustains, and to some extent di- 
rects, the movement, but we must confess that if non-taxpayers and 
the **dangerous classes * could be kept from the polls in our Northern 


States also, we should be infinite gainers by such a deliverance. When, 
again, in General Cox’s own State, the Democratic Convention 
demanding the repeal of the registry law because it is ‘* burdensome 


inst the poorer class of 


we 


See 
Ce, 


gx 
voters "—7,¢., the very ones through whom frauds are perpetrated—it 
is impossible not to be struck with the analogy between such views of 
the suffrage and the trades-unionism of the present day. Government, it 
would seem, is to be carried on in the interest of the lowest members of 
society, just as business must be conducted in the interest of the least 


end expensive, and discriminates unjustly a 


skilful and laziest mechanies and laborers, and in both cases on terms 
them. We doubt, in fact, if the workingman will listen 
toany but his own definition of the ‘‘ rights” of labor so long as the 


dictated by 


‘right ” of suffrage is conceded to every one who claims it, and conceded 
the more obsequiously the less fitted he is to exercise it. 

—The twenty-fifth annual report of the Boston Public Library, includ- 
summaries of its past history and experiences, has been commented upon 
not altogether favorably by the Boston press. There is always a smothered 


discontent with any city institution ; and as the largest library in the 
country cannot be maintained without cost, it is natural that its expen- 
siveness should be complained of in a city which has suffered heavily by 
fire, and still more grievously by insolvent railroads ; which sees itself 
condemned by necessity to heavy disbursements for improved sewerage, 
hy pride to lavish outlay on a park system capable of indefinite expansion, 
and by politics toa permanent drain upon her resources in keeping up 
The Boston //erald ealls attention to **the slowly-growing 
* TDI 


ary is approaching the maximum of expenditure that 


N 


! 
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the city can wisely devote to this purpose, The cost of maintaining it is 
advancing much faster than the taxable wealth of the city, while the in- 
crease in circulation is in no small degree due to the unpopular enactment 
which reduces the time during which a book ean be retained from a fort- 
night toa week.” The critic then speaks of the purchase of the Barton 
Shal re library as simply throwing away mon y, because the collection 
is of no popular value, Objection is made also to the expensively illus- 
trated works and rare foreign editions that are not allowed to circulate, 


and the trustees are warned not to attempt to make a great and symmetri- 
eal library so much as to supply the people with the mental food they 
desire. The article is written with moderation, and there may po sibly 
be some justice in the complaints, and yet we fancy the managers could 
present a satisfactory reply. 

—They might say, for instance, that they are between two millstones : 
that the library has always been very freely blamed for being too ** popu- 
lar,” for buying too much of Oliver Optic and Horatio Alger and Mrs. 
5 They might urge that they have more than $100,000 of 


vuthworth, 
trust fund 
books of permanent value,” and that the city appropriations for books 


have been almost religiously used **to supply the people with the mental 


s, given, in nearly every case, to be spent ‘tin the purchase of 


food they desire.” They might suggest that scholars are a part of the 


people and have some rights, and that any one of the ** people” may de- 
velop the tastes of a scholar; that, in fact, this is one of the purposes 
for which the library was established, one of the chief ends at which it 
has always beenaiming; that, moreover, a large part of the works to which 
the critic objects are gifts, and many more such will be given, in single 
volumes, in small collections, and in whole libraries, if it: is understood 
that they will be welcomed and well cared for, and not thought out of 
place there ; that if Boston desires to see costly donations turn away from 
the doors of her library and seek other resting-places, where a kinder re- 
ception is promised, she has only to make it clearly understood that she 
does not desire *t expensively illustrated works, rare foreign editions, and 
books which from their great rarity cannot be given out to the public,” 
or that if she accepts them as gifts she grudges the money which it takes 
And let her add that she does 
this because none of her inhabitants desire or can assimilate the mental 
food which such works offer. Such a declaration, though somewhat pre- 
mature, would not be altogether out of accord with the change which is 


{o house and catalogue and care for them. 


slowly creeping over the character of that city. 

—The story about the alleged recovery of the lost arms of the Venus 
of Miloappeared in the French papers in a somewhat different form from 
that which was transmitted to this country by Mr. Meredith Read. It 
was only one arm that had been found by the pupils of the French school 
at Athens, and very near the place where the statue was discovered in 
1820—one marble arm holding a mirror. And the story, traced back to 
the Athens paper in which it first appeared, and thence to the original 
authority, is limited to the actual finding of a marble hand and wrist 
holding a round object like a fruit, and no more likely to belong to the 
Venus of Milo than is any one of the thousand fragments of marble which 
brief research might be expected to bring lo light in the island of Melos. 
At a recent meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, 
in Paris, a letter was read from the director of the Athens school con- 
tradicting the story, and at the same meeting M. Ravaisson, who is, or 
recently was, custodian of the antique and modern sculpture in the 
Louvre, exhibited a drawing of the different picces of the statue, made 


at the time of its discovery by an officer of the ship-of-war Ls/afet/e, 


which reseuecd the statue from the Turks. M. Ravaisson’s argu- 
ment seems to have been that the arms were not with the statue 
when it was found in Melos; because there was M. Voutier’s 
drawing of all the pieces existing at the time. As our readers 


are aware, M. Ravaisson is the author and stanch supporter of a 
theory that the Venus of Milo was grouped with a statue of Mars, the 
whole group representing Venus persuading Mars to cease from conflict, 
and to disarm. And this theory, it seems from the report of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, 
he still holds, and has new evidence to prove. The Mars Borghése seems 
to M. Ravaisson the type of the statue which should complete the group, 
though that particular statue is on a smaller scale than the Venus of 
Milo. The question is of great interest, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Stillman will publish the monograph he proposes, supporting a theory so 
widely different. 

—‘ Piidagogische Studien ’ is the title of a series of brief essays upen 
education, edited by Dr. Wilhelm Rein of Eisenach, the place of publica- 
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tion. Part of the essays are by the editor, part by other writers : the 
sixth, published a few months ago, is * Zur Piidagogik des Mittelalters,’ 
by Dr. Karl Just of Leipzig. It contains 48 pages, and consists of fi 

chapters : the education of noble boys, knightly edi ion as contrasted 
With priesily, the edu 1 of girls of rank, chil i's plays, and punish- 
men rhey are interesting ] piousiy illustrated with extracts 
from German poets of the Middle Ages, but with the defect of not taking 


sufficient pains to indicate the period referred to, for they cover the 
ground of nearly a thousand years, The most valuable paper is perhaps 
the second, which describes the formal lifeless system of education in the 
schools under ecclesiastical influence, and compares it with the free and 
inspiring methods by which boys of rank were trained in castles, under 
the immediate influence of the lord and lady of the eastle ; this he shows 
to have anticipated some of the features of modern education, but to have 
been deficient in the direction of self-control—an education, we may sup- 
pose, which had many of the merits and of the defects, in its influence 
upon character, of the life upon our Southern plantations, 


MORGAN'S “ANCIENT SOCIETY.”* 
II, 

| jee last link in the gentile series of the Iroquois, the highest point 

reached, isthe confederacy of tribes, Here again the strictly democratic 
character appears in some of its general features, as, for instance : Perfect 
independence of each tribe in matters pertaining to local self-govern- 
ment ; a general council of sachems for the confederacy ; unanimity in 
the council requisite ; no chief executive magistrate ; two head-chiefs for 
warlike purposes elected, with equal powers, so as to counteract at once 
any tendency of a single individual to reach extraordinary power. 
There can be no doubt as to the truth of the picture presented by Mr. 
Morgan of the organization of the Iroquois and their institutions. He 
has extended his researches over the remainder of the North American 
Indians, and has established the existence of the gens among nearly all of 
them. Even the names of the gentes of more than thirty tribes scattered 
over the entire area of the United States and of Canada are given. They 
are mostly taken from animals, as among the Iroquois. <All of these 
tribes belonged or belong still to au inferior condition of mankind. 
Kither they are roving savages or at best sedentary Indians of the lower 
order, limited horticulturists, or rather hunters with a fixed abode for a 
longer period of time, since the female portion of the tribe increased the 
means of subsistence at a given place through their garden-culture. 
But besides them Mr. Morgan gives us the gentile organization of the 
Moqui and Laguna, two sedentary Indian tribes of the higher order of 
New Mexico—whose dwellings, large communal houses of adobe and 
stone—are permanent, who subsist exclusively upon agriculture, and who 
(like the other tribes of the ** pueblos”) when first met by the Spaniards 
were described by them as ‘living in cities larger than Mexico.” 

The fact that the Lagunas and Moquis are organized after the gentile 
system certainly suggests the possibility that the tribes of Mexico and 
Central America, at the time of the conquest, were in a similar condition. 
Mr. Morgan indeed adduces some evidence to the effect that the Mava of 
Yucatan had the gens, with descent in the male line. It is, moreover, 
proved by Bienvenida that they practised communism in living, and 
when, in 1698, the last Maya pueblo (Taydsal on Lake Peten) fell into 
the hands of the Spanish general Ursua they found * each house oceupied 
by an entire relationship.” These are further evidences in favor of his 
views. The ** Popol-Vuh,” or so-called holy book of the Quiché of Gua- 
temala, although to some extent a work of doubtful authenticity, reveals, 
in that part of it which embodies undoubtedly genuine Indian traditions, 
the organization of the Quiché tribe, of which Fuentes, and after him 
Juarros, and also Stephens, have made an empire. Four gentes (houses) 
originally constitute the tribe ; these are shown to subdivide into twenty- 
four, while they themselves remain as four phratries. It is, besi les, 
established by authorities of great weight that the Quiché were led not by 
one, but by four chiefs, and that the office was elective. This 
carries still further the analogy with the typical institutions of the Iro- 
quois. Nothing is wanted but the tribal confederacy to complete the 
series of gentile society. This confederacy Mr. Morgan has found beyond 
a doubt in Mexico. 

It would require too much space to discuss at length his chapter on the 
‘** Aztee confederacy,” although the name employed by him is incorrect, 


** Ancient Society; or, Researches in the Lines of Human Progress from Savagery 
through Barbarism into Civilization. By Lewis H. Morgan.” New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 17 
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organization of the Mexicans, in their tenure of lands by **« 


their communal plan of living. The phratry is established bes 
through the principal ** quarters” of their pueblo, 
purposes of warfare, with a common war-chief of the Mex 
thing else, at its head, takes the place of the empire, 
of Anahuac. The Mexican nobles and princes will, w 
reduce themselves to elective chiefs, and the head-pow 
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ultimate] 
hief had 


fundamental character of Mexican institutions is fixed bevond \ 


- yor 1 ] ) il of 


osubmit. There are many points 5 


through Mr. Morgan. These institutions were y 


tainly democratic, and neither despotic nor monarchical.  T Mex 
had progress d far I yond the Troqu ‘is, descent Was } VOL 

line among them, their organization was more complicated ; 

this toa ‘thigh ancient civilization,” analogous to 1 tatus of uA 


empires, there is yet a wide step. 


From what has been said we must expect Mr. Morgan to ext 


investigations also to the South American Indians. His i 
on this point, however, appears to have been limited. Inv 
look for many remarkable proofs extant of the general prev 


vines of South America, such as t 


tilism among the abori 


the Uaup’s (between the Rio Uaupés and Amazonas), who, wi 


propriety, might have styled themselves * people of long 
like the Iroquois, As early as 1507 (the date of the first printing of his 
letters) Amerigo Vespucci tells us of the large communal huts oft] ne 


habitants of northern Venezuela. Molina (Abbe FP. XN.) pictures to ust 
democratic institutions of the Araucans, their eloctive cl 


council of chiefs leading their tribal affairs. He even mentions o1 


the fundamental attributes of the gens—the right to mutual help and 
assistance. Of the sedentary village Indians of Ww Grana { Muy 
cas, we are told by Gomara, by Pedro Simon, Pic thita, and Gare’a 
descent was in the female line, as among the Irequois. Lastly, in P 
Polo de Ondogardo deseribes the communal tenure of the soil by 


Even the latest investigations have fully established the fa 


dwellings all over the ‘land of the Incas" were joint tet 

analogous to those of Zufi, Laguna, and Moqui. Still, the Peru 

rigines had attained a higher degree of development even than the Mexi- 
cans, since by the side of the orgar tion by kin vilus,” or li 
ages, or gentes) we find already for warlike purposes another one based on 
numbers after the decimal system 


We state these facts merely to indicate that there is in South America 
overwhelming I 


gations have thus at least established American ethnology on a firm 





basis, furnishing reliable guides for the study not only of the ethnogr 

phy, but also of the aboriginal history of the entire Indian branch of the 
human family. Reverting to other continents, Mr. Morgan demons’ rates 
the existence of the gens among a large portion of the aborigines of 
Africa. In India it is found very plainly : remnants of it are vet visible 
in the Chinese Empire and among the Mongol tribes. Lastly, the Trish 
sept, the Scottish clan, are in Europe unmistakable representatives of 


ed with the eom- 


to have had the 


it, while it is still vigorous in Bosnia and Bulgaria, cou; 
i 


munal plan of living. The ancient Hebrews are show1 


ine 


rens, the phratry, and the tribe. An extended discussion of the gens, 


phratry. and tribe among the Greeks and Romans occupies a large portion 
of the ** Growth of the Idea of Government.” The subject is of very gre: t 
importance, but we can only call attention to the remarkable concordance 
existing between the functions of the gens among the Iroquois and those 
f the Roman gens especially, and to the description given of the change 
I ntile society to political society, among Greeks as well as among 
tomans. How far the picture drawn by Mr. Morgan is correct we leave 
tudents of classical antiquity to determine. 

The third part, **Growth of the Idea of the Family,” lies without 
the scope of this review. It involves the question of primitive marriage, 
which has latterly become an object not only of discussion but even of 
strife. We regret to see that in England this discussion has not been 
1 with the regard due to the real merits of Mr. Morgan’s 
labors, which, while the British scientific world would be proud of them 
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BAPTISTS AND QUAKERS.* 


1 no religious sects would seem to have less in common 
the two which are grouped together in the above title. They 
{, in ne respects at least, the most divergent extremes of that 


s variety of practice and opinion which renders the real value of 
t Protestant Reformation still a matter ef so much dispute. 
the @ iiker exalts the spirit, the Bapti t has alwavs made a boas 


ng more closely than any other body of Christian believers to the 
er of the Written Word. In his revolt from all external rites 
nonies the Quaker has refused compliance with the plainest 


ls of the Founder of Christianity, while the Baptist has strained 


to make literal obedience to at least one injunction an impera- 


t of Christian fellowship. In his reverence for the inner light the 
has discarded any formal creed ; he has ranked the authority of 
ire beneath that of the individual consciousness ; he has eschewed 
nas an ingredient of religious experience ; content for the most 


th an indirect influence upon others, he has not been spurred, even 
prospect of gradual extinction, to any systematic effort of religious 


uidism ; while, on the other hand, the Baptist has been the 
assertor of a pronounced dogmatie system ; he has exalted the 


as the only source of religious truth ; he has eagerly lent himself to 


ist exciting appliances of the modern revivalist ; he has been char- 


ized by an intense denominational spirit, which has naturally been 


c<ened by a great numerical increase, 


Yi 


} 


with all these external differences nothing is more certain than 


wet that these two religious bodies proceeded from the same impulse, 


th 


it during their early stages they had very much in common. 
lox, who, if not the founder of Quakerism, did more than any 
in to fix its distinctive outlines, derived his earliest religious im- 

from the Baptists, and constantly associated with them both 


and after entering upon his unique career. He had an uncle who 


Baptist, his first sermon was preached to a Baptist congregation, 


throughout his life, both in England and in this country, he was 


I 


vy attracted towards them. No attentive reader of his ‘Journal’ 

failed to note how constantly he sought among them his first- 
The great majority of the early converts to his doctrine were 
from among the Baptists. The resemblances between the two 
very striking. Both earnestly insisted that the church was a 
of equals, and consequently refused to recognize any distinctive 


lelass. Both denied the civil government any right of interference 


ligious matters at a time when this right was acknowledged by all 





ormed ehurches without exception. Both objected to the use of 
r but Ss ripture phrases to define the essence and attributes of the 
Being. In matters of minor moment the likeness was not less 
Both disapproved strongly of instrumental music ; both agreed 


disuse of ** heathen names” of days and months ; both discarded 


un *‘you,” as used in the singular number ;. both testified 
against superfluity of apparel ; both disciplined members for 
rout of the sect ; both recognized the right of women to preach ; 
unced learning as a qualification of the religious teacher. In 
language which Pepys uses in, his diary as descriptive of the 
melancholy, proudsort of people, and exceedingly ignorant,” 


applied to either sect. 
1 f this monograph has rendered a service in calling atten- 
he sus resemblances, but he is manifestly wrong in asserting 
vi (Juakerism was mainly a copy and continuation of the 
st Mie truth is that one did not spring from.the other, but 
nd the Early Baptists. By William Tallack.’ London : 
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hoth were products of the great religious fermentation of the XVIth and 


XVIfth centuries. Had Mr. Tallack made a little mor ‘ philosophieal study 
f hi ibject, he would not have missed so obyieus a fact. The subse- 
\ the two ts shows plainly ¢ ivh that « was n a 

re continuation of the other. The Baptists, in all the history, h: ve 
produced no such genuine religious genius as George Fox : and we may 
lithe whole body of their denominational literature in vain f 2 
theological treatise that will bear comparison with the eloquent and spiri- 


tual ‘Apology’ of Robert Barclay. The later hist rv, indeed, of the two 
religious movements, in their origin so much alike, affords much 1 
for reflection, The Quakers, rejecting all external badges of communion, 
and reducing religion to a spiritual experience, have almost ceased to 
exist ; the Baptists, insisting on a form, and refusing to recognize a reli- 
gious faith incapable of concrete expression, have enormously increased. 
It would almost seem as if a religion like that taught to Nicodemus and 
professed by John were unsuited to the coarser wants of average human 
nature, and that the aid of some external signs were necessary to make its 
appeal successful with the mass of men. It cannot be denied that the one 
simple rite on which the Baptists have everywhere insisted has been an 
element of singular strength in the great popular influences of the deno- 
mination, 

Beyond this single feature, Mr. Tallack’s volume has very little value. 
It is a compilation made with no great skill, and containing considerabie 
matter only remotely connected with his subject. To show the resemblance 
between the Quakers and the early Baptists it was hardly necessary to 
enumerate all the members of the Society of Friends, in modern times, 
who have prospered in trade, or who have aided in promoting the tem- 
perance reform. The author’s own reflections, when not inapposite, are 
usually commonplace, Asa study of the character and career of George 
Fox, the essay is singularly inadequate—no facts are presented which 
cannot be gathered from the most common biographies. The author 
possesses neither the intellectual nor the literary qualifications requisite 
for delineating the singular enthusiast whose making to himself a suit of 
leather was of more significance, Sartor Resartus says, than the Diet of 
Worms, or the battle of Waterloo, Peterloo, or any other battle. In Fox's 
‘Journal,’ and in his controversial writings, there is rich material for 
such a portrait, but Mr. Tallack has not known how to use it. The 
portions of the book which relate to Fox’s experiences in this country 
are especially unsatisfactory. The extent of the author’s acquaintance 
with the religious history of New England may be inferred from his remark 
respecting the Massachusetts Puritans who flogged and hung the Quakers, 
that ‘*they were Episcopalians and not Nonconformists.” Governor 
Endicott would have stood aghast at such a statement. Mr. Tallack 
has evidently never heard of the Cambridge Platform, and never read 
John Cotton’s ‘ Way of the Congregational Churches Cleared.” The most 
striking episode in Fox’s American career was his controversy with 
Roger Williams. Mr. Tallack refers to this, but a more careful study of 
the curious literature connected with it would have supplied him with 
some additional illustrations of the analogy between the Quakers and the 
early Baptists, while at the same time it would have shown with how 
little reason Roger Williams has been identiiied with the latter sect. 


Epochs of Ancient History. The Athenian Empire. By George W. 
Cox, M.A., joint editor of the series. With five maps. (New York : 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 12mo, pp. 257.)—The fault of this book is 
one of proportion. It covers a period of about seventy-five years, includ- 
ing the very culmination of Grecian art and literature, and the career of 
the most triumphant democracy in history; but five chapters out of 
seven—three-quarters of the entire text—are taken up with the history of 
the Peloponnesian war, the melancholy downfall of the empire. From 
the title one expects the central figure to be Pericles, and the leading 
topic the Athenian constitution at this period of its glory ; a careful state- 
ment of the relation of Athens to the allied cities, first in the confederacy 
of Delos, and then when the confederacy was converted into an empire ; 
the causes of disaffection among the allies, and of the weakening of the 
power of the ruling city. The Peloponnesian War one would expect to be 
only an incident, or the instructive termination of a dominion founded 
upon injustice. The defence, of course, would be that in the period of 
this war the historian has the invaluable aid of Thucydides, and that the 
proportion of the book is controlled by the proportion of the materials. 
This is a sufficient justification for an encyclopedic history like Grote’s; 
one who undertakes to give all that is known of the history of a country 
must perforce be more voluminous where the authorities are fuller. But 
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